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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


icles 

R. CARDWELL brought forward his measures for the Reor- 
\ ganization of the Army on Thursday night, and they are 
unexpectedly satisfactory. Purchase is finally abolished, the nation 
providing £8,000,000 to buy all commissions as they fall in, at their 
regulation and over-regulation value. The nation, in fact, will 
purchase as the junior officer would have done, subject only to this 
check, that the annual number of retirements myst not exceed the 
average of the last few years. For the future, commissions will be 
granted only to three classes of persons—those who have won them 





it enables it, in any extreme emergency, to send an army of 
100,000 men to the Continent, to assist an ally or defend a right. 
These are great improvements, though they are accomplished at 
enormous and needless cost, —£15,000,000 a year, exclusive of the 
| million accidentally wanted for munitions,—and though they do 
not include the immense boon of military training for the entire 
people. One year’s military instruction in county camps would add 
one-third to the weight of our population, double its capacity for 
civil organization, and release England for ever from undignified 
panics. 


Nothing can be more obscure, more snippety, or less intelligible 
than Reuter’s telegrams about the French elections. Half of 
them are not recorded, and those which are, are frequently con- 
fused by contradictory reports from the department and its prin- 
cipal city. ‘The general results are, however, sufficiently clear. 
Everybody of eminence, statesman, orator, soldier, or admiral, of 
all opinions, has been returned ; but the total result is an over- 
whelming majority for the ‘‘ Conservatives,” that is, for the party 
made up of Legitimists, Orleanists, and Moderates, which is be- 
lieved to intend either a Monarchy or a Republic with the Duke 





by sar ae comntnetion, Ghose be have arved - aubslterns d’Aumale for removable President. This party is also for peace, 
in the Militia for owe yon, and deserving non-commissioned offi- | is led by M. Thiers, and will, according to the latest report, employ 
= Feomotion will up to the rank of Cap —_ be regulated by him to egotiations. The Reds have carried every seat— 
seniority, above that grade by selection, administered under strict : ma : 

: 4 “ , ‘ : except aps one—in Paris; but they are nowhere in the 
regulations by the Commander-in-Chief, who will still be ®| , .ombly; Garibaldi was silenced by outcries; M. Gambetta lies 
= went official, but rexpo asitle ed ae Gocwetery " We, and dangerously ill, worn out with patriotic fever ; and M. Lavertujon, 
Caring ender ms eg root with hin. He also will, wo magne, | editor of the Gironde, the organ of the Bordeaux Delegation, gives 
oe momen te Ce Ste, Ge power of ap _soeemgeeen 4 up the struggle, and ‘ bows to the will of France with submission, 
Seing taken away from the Lords-Licutenant of counties snd | but in deep sadness.” It is asserted, but not on official authorit 
entrusted to the Queen. Means are also devised by which officers P . ‘ Sehr . y 

: fre aie | that the comparative numbers of parties are,—Orleanists, 400; 
of the Regular Army may hold commands in the Militia of the | . a. Mit on. ei. Wil 
district in which their regiments recruit; and finally, the two | Rapemeans, TEP nappa, ih sant Impeciatiats, 36; babes 
services are bound together by the appointment of a Staff Colonel | — USE SAGER & Tales Sages, Gea ee 
to each sub-district, who will control all auxiliary forces, but ‘ —__—___——. 
obey the district General in command. The Regulars aud Militia | It is asserted that the Parisian election is due to the abstention 
form, in fact, two branches of the same organization, and are | of the Respectables, who would not vote for the late Government, 
supported by the Volunteers, who are to be placed under the same or its rival, the Reds. With very brief intervals, however, Paris has 
Staff Colonel, and to be tempted to make themselves more efficient, | for more than half a century always sent up the strongest Opposition 
and to be brigaded occasionally with Regulars. | members it could find, usually Republicans. The Respectables are 
. READE I | always accused of abstaining, but they always abstain, and the 

A year since these would have been thought very great re- | truth seems to be that now, as ever, ‘‘ France is a monarchy with 
forms, and Mr, Cardwell is not unmindful of immediate exi- | g republic for its capital.” 
gencies. By adding 1} millions to the Estimates he is able to 
increase the Artillery from 180 guns to 336, and to keep 108,000 | 
Regulars in the United Kingdom ; to raise the Militia to 139,000 | 
men, who will during their first year undergo a much longer | : 
4rill than heretofore ; and thus, with his 39,000 men of the First | Powers into the hands of the Asse retaining office 
and Second Reserves, 14,000 Yeomanry, and 30,000 Pensioners, until successors can be appointed. M. Favre, in resiguing power, 
to collect within the Kingdom an armed and trained force of | said little beyond expressing a hope that those with whom he had 
300,000 men, exclusive of 170,000 Volunteers. This is an ample | negotiate would find that France knew how to do her duty, that 
supply of men, if only they are efficient; but Mr. Cardwell takes | the Assembly would act quickly, and that it would think mainly 
power to compel enlistment in time of great emergency, and will, | of the sufferings of the population of the invaded districts, —rather 
We imagine, also be authorized to grant some increase of pay. 'an enigmatical speech. It is stated that a new Government will 
The point upon which further information is required is the | be formed, with M. Thiers at its head, in order to negotiate, but 
method to be pursued to secure efliciency, the principal innova- | 2° list has yet reached England ; and the latest rumour is that M. 
tion in that direction being that Militia recruits will be drilled in | Thiers himself, accompanied by M. Favre and a General, will 
the first instance with the Regulars. The length of time, how- | conclude a Treaty with Count Bismarck, which will then be sub- 
ever, is not clearly specified, and should certainly not be less than mitted to the Assembly for ratification. It is asserted that all the 
three months, and we still look for information as to the number | Generals declare continued war to be impossible, as the Intendance 
of trained officers who will be present with each Militia regiment. | must be thoroughly reorganized, but this is clearly not the public 

 _ | opinion of General Faidherbe. 

Mr. Cardwell’s proposal was, on the whole, very warmly | ——__—_—_ 
received in the House of Commons, and will greatly strengthen | The Bishops have struck the heaviest blow at the National 
the Government. ‘There are, of course, an infinity of criticisms to | Church which it has received for many a long year,—without 
be made. A concession has evidently been made to the Court, and | knowing it ; but three righteous men have been found, the Bishops 
the reorganization of the Militia should be pushed further: but it | of St. David's and Exeter and the Dean of Westminster (perhaps 











The Armistice has been extended to the 24th inst. 





The Government of the National Defence has resigned its 
mbly, retaining office, however, 
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Jour, though the Bishop of Peterborough’s speech, as reported in| On Tuesday Lord Cairns raised the subject of Mr. Gladstone's 
the Guardian, is not very explicit and far from strong), to show | Statement on the night of the Address, that the neutralization of the 
that ecclesiastical dignity does not uproot common honesty and | Black Sea had not been the principal point insisted on ip the 
**S, Winton,” emulating the S. Oxon of former | Treaty of Peace after the Crimean War, and that Lord Clarendon 


days, finding that the appointment of a Unitarian on the Com- | and Lord Palmerston had both expressed their belief that it wag 
| only a temporary stipulation, which gave time to Turkey to pre- 


mittee of Revision had given offence outside, suddenly proposed | 

by a coup d'état to break faith with the Committee of Revision, | pare herself, but which could not last. Lord Cairns expressed hig 
and with the bodies it represented, and carry the following | surprise that the point on which negotiations were broken off gt 
resolution, intended to have the effect of expelling the | Vienna should have been regarded asso insignificant, and inquired 
Unitarian divine, Mr. Vance Smith, from the Revisers. Dr. | whether Lord Granville’s strong note in answer to the Russian 
Wilberforce moved :—‘‘That in the judgment of this House it is | declaration was really intended to risk war on a mere matter of 
not expedient that any person who denies the Godhead of our | form, when England practically agreed with Russia as tg 
Lord Jesus Christ should be invited to assist in the revision of the | the substance. Lord Granville replied that as to Lord 
Scriptures, and that it is the judgment further of this House that | Clarendon, Mr. Gladstone had been in error, but that as to Long 
any such one now in either Company should cease to act therewith.” | Palmerston there was evidence that he was right, and that ques- 
This resolution the Bishop of Winchester supported by a great | tions of form were often really of the essence of contracts,—so much 
display of his usual unctuous and Pharisaic eloquence, distinguish- | so, that Lord Cairns’s speech would have materially damaged his 
ing between “sanctified” and “ unsanctified” learning, and ex- | position in the Conference if it had been delivered before the 
plaining that fellowship between such as he and such as Mr. Vance | meeting. Lord Salisbury concluded the discussion with a very 
Smith on a question of Biblical scholarship is quite unfitting. | effective but acrimonious attack on Mr. Gladstone for sacrificing 
We are disposed to agree with him. ‘The Bishop seems entirely | the Russian policy of a former English government (with which 
incompetent to discern what strict intellectual veracity in relation | he happened not to agree) to his own personal prepossessions,— 
to such a duty as the revision of the Bible really means. His | for acting in this matter as Mr. Gladstone, instead of as the 
resolution was carried by 10 votes against 4! The Bishop of St. | Queen’s Prime Minister. How does Lord Salisbury know that 
David's, in a speech which increases our honour for him to reverence, | the question had not been finally decided on other grounds than 
has consequently resigned his distinguished place amongst the Old | Mr. Gladstone’s personal bias before the Prime Minister's, in any 
Testament Revisers. case, imprudent speech of the first night of the Session was 

| delivered ? 


In the Lower House of Convocation, Dean Stanley made | f ; : : 
a most eloquent and telling exposure of the cowardice and| In spite of a dissuasive appeal from Lord Halifax, the Duke of 


bad faith of this ecclesiastical coup d'état. He could never | Somerset moved on Thursday night for a Comuittee of Inquiry 
believe, he said, that the Hvuse of Convocation would “ turn on | into the Board of Admiralty, saying in his short speech as many 
itself with the plaintive noise of an antiquated weathercock.” He | unpleasant things for Mr. Childers and the Government as he 

| could cram into it. ‘* Why am I to wait till Mr. Childers comes 


spoke of what was proposed as a ‘distinct breach of faith,” and 
to describe that as a course adopted “in the Saviour’s honour” was | home ?” he said to Lord Halifax; ‘‘he may prefer to have the discus- 


to treat the Saviour's name as that of a “ heathen deity.” He | sion in the House of Commons; so that the appeal of the noble vis- 
reminded the House that it was not every one who said to our | count really means that the House is not to discuss the state of the 
Lord, * Lord! Lord!” who should “enter into the kingdom of | Admiralty.” Alluding to Sir Spencer Robinson, the Duke said, as 
heaven,” but ‘* he who doeth the will of my Father ;” and he had to personal questions, ‘‘ who first raised them, who first attacked 
no words to express his indignation at the doctrine that a direct | @ colleague and sent the attack to the newspapers, without that 
breach of faith was done in honour of the Word of Truth. Poor | colleague having the opportunity of seeing it?” Mr. Childers 
Dr. Jelf had actually begun the discussion by saying that he attri- | had said he was responsible for everything, and when the 
buted the wonderful change indicated by the resolution of the | ‘‘ Captain” went down, he threw the responsibility on Sir 
Upper House “to the direct influence of the Holy Spirit,” and Spencer Robinson. The Duke of Somerset had called attention 
thought it a subject for thankfulness and joy. There is something | to the fate of the American Monitor, and expressed fears for 
truly piteous in such moral confusion as that,—a mind struck with | the “ Captain *’; but the reply was, she sat on the water likea 
awe as at a clearly supernatural influence when a sudden wave of | duck,—and so she did, and “‘ went down like a diver.” The 
cowardice and bad faith sweeps over the Episcopacy. | Duke got his committee and his laugh too, when he represented 


Lord Halifax as sitting in the Admiralty nest ‘‘ just keeping the 
” ‘There was a rumour 


common sense. 


We have given so much space elsewhere to the general drift of | eggs warm till Mr. Childers comes home. ; 
the Voysey judgment and its probable results, that we need only about yesterday,—very likely quite without foundation, —that 
here speak of it in relation to Mr. Voysey himself,—an able, | Lord Kimberley is to go to the Admiralty, in which case we should, 
earnest, and thoughtful Rationalist, whose great eccentricity it is | We Suppose, have another shuffle, and might possibly get Mr. 
to believe that if he does not formally and verbally contradict the | Chichester Fortescue at the Colonial Office, for which he is far 
Articles of the Church, he has a full right to traverse their plain | better fitted than for any other place in the Cabinet. 


meaning in almost every direction without blame. We do not | seeieeinemaneinerece . 
believe the judgment could by any possibility have gone in Mr. | Sir Henry Storks has at length found a seat, having been elected 


Voysey’s favour, even if Lord Westbury had drawn it up; but, on | for Kipon. The Contagious Diseases’ Act must, it is clear, be aban- 
the other hand, we do not think the judgment is really just to Mr. | doned, even if its moral results were less doubtful than they are, as 
Voysey’s defence, which was not only very able, but very much more | we cannot enforce hygienic laws in the teeth of the whole people; 
germane to the point at issue in relation to many of the charges than | but it is not to the credit of the constituencies that they refused on 
Lord Hatherley appears to have been quite competent to under- | such a ground to elect an officer whose assistance was indispensa- 
stand. We do not wonder that Mr. Voysey is a little bitter and | ble to the reorganization of the Army. Sir Henry was perfectly 
piqued. He was given a week in which to retract by that absurd certain not to maintain the Act in spite of the electorate, and 


ee ae ee a a a ee ee eee 


legal fiction which assumes that the English Church has a real | would have been unworthy his position if he had denied his own 
opinion through fear of losing a seat. There is an absence of 


toleration for individuality in our medium boroughs which bodes 
ill for the future, and a dislike to officials besides, which seems as 
if the people really hated to be well served. J)’/y should a farmer 
hate his ploughmen more than the neighbouring idlers? 


spiritual authority, and that a clergyman once condemned for | 
heresy by the Supreme Court will be not unlikely to recant his | 


errors as soon as they are legally established. Of course Mr. 
Voysey repudiates this privilege, and not unnaturally he does it 


somewhat bitterly :—‘‘ If I feel grateful for anything, it is that [ | 


have been able for eighteen years to sow the seeds of love, of truth, 


and liberty in the fields of the Church of England, and that now, | 


before I am finally deprived of my office, another opportunity has 
been afforded me of ‘ expressly and unreservedly ’ reaffirming all 
those opinions which their Lordships declare to be contrary to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles, and of rejecting the offer of repurchasing 
my once cherished position in the Established Church by proclaim- 
ing myself a hypocrite.” It is an absurd legal form,—that oppor- 


tunity afforded you of compensating for heresy by falsehood,—but | 


Mr. Voysey need hardly take it quite so personally. In common 
precedent, the Judical Committee could not help themselves. 


A Bill is to be introduced by Government prohibiting bankrupt 
Peers from sitting in the House of Lords. ‘The rule already exists 
in the House of Commons, and is a just one, as we do not want 
lawgivers who represent their creditors ; but why do not the Peers 
go astep farther, and, like the old Chamber of France, authorize 
themselves to expel any Peer whom a jury of Lords decide to 
have been guilty of conduct unworthy of his order? ‘That would 
be a check on vice. ‘This, after all, is only a new brand aftixed to 
poverty. Suppose a Bishop had been a shareholder in Overend 


| Gurneys ! 
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On Wednesday Professor Huxley moved in the Metropolitan | be compelled with or without allies to go to war with Russia.” 
School Board for a committee to consider the scheme of education | Sir J. Hay asked if Mr. Russell had authority to make that state- 
to be adopted in the public elementary schools, and to report | ment, to which the Premier replied, that “it was not directed by 
thereon. He supposed the sort of schools most wanted in the | Her Majesty's Government.” He did not blame Mr. Odo Russell, 
main would be schools for children between seven and fourteen ; | who was only using the best arguments in his power, but still he was 





but they would also want preparatory or infant schools, | unauthorized. We thought it was usual when questions of this 


and supplementary or night schools. 
a report on the best bridge between the ordinary elementary school | 
and higher schools, and even ultimately leading to the Universities, | 
for children who might show special ability. He also wanted a 
rt on the merits of the half-time system,—on the hours to be 

given to schooling generally,—and, again, as to the subjects to be | 
taught, on the best mode of steering between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of too little and too much teaching. He called the 
Government system the Scylla, for children were there taught the 
tools of learning, but were not allowed to use them afterwards. | 
Professor Huxley would not admit that English children are 

stupid. He thought the finest intellectual raw material in Europe 
was that of Italian and English children. He wanted both draw- 
ing and music taught in every elementary school—which is all very 
well, but we hope the Board will let unfortunate wretches 
off who have no fingers for drawing and no ears for music. 
Whatever the new schools do, we hope they will not make a 
moral duty of teaching many special sorts of things against the 
grain, ‘That is neither discipline nor instruction. The committee 


was appointed. 








The House of Commons has absolutely refused even to listen to 
the idea of the working electors as to the dowry of the Princess | 
Louise. Mr. Gladstone on Monday moved a resolution sanctioning | 
the annuity of £6,000 a-year in a long speech, in which he pressed 
the contract argument much too far, affirming that but for it the 
{Queen could build upon Hyde Park, though the nation has been pay- 
ing taxes to maintain the Park for a century, and the resolution was 
passed without opposition. On Thursday, however, Mr. Taylor 
opposed the second reading of the Bill to give effect to | 
the resolution, in a clear but poor speech, the point 
of which was that people were getting tired of od 
expense of Monarchy; while Sir Robert Peel, without opposing 
the grant, indeed while suggesting an increased grant to 
the Prince of Wales, sneered at the economical habits of wed 
‘Queen, who he insinuated pocketed money intended to maintain 
her external state. Mr. Disraeli, of course supported the grant, 





He also asked to have | sort are asked to decline to reply. Clearly next time Mr. Odo 


Russell uses a menace, even if authorized, Count Bismarck will 
regard it as an individual opinion, and go on unmoved. 


The ex-Emperor Napoleon's address appeared on Monday, and 
fell flat at once. The truth is, that the Emperor has apparently 
lost all that grand courage of style, that power of making a confi- 
dence to France which gave the chief flavour to his public docu- 
ments. The Emperor begins by saying, ‘‘ Betrayed by fortune, 
I have preserved since my captivity that profound silence which is 
misfortune’s mourning ;” but ‘‘I can no longer be silent in face of 
the disasters of my country without appearing to be insensible to its 
sufferings;” i.c., the sufferings of France having for a moment 
abated, and the question of a dynasty arising once more, it would be 
insensibility to the sufferings of France not to assert the rights of 
Napoleon. He proceeds to say that when, after his captivity 
began, the revolution broke out, “‘ Setting aside my presentiments, 
I cried, ‘ What matters the dynasty, if the country be saved ?’” and, 
he adds, ‘‘ I have admired the patriotic devotion shown by the off- 
spring of all classes and all parties.” But now it is time ** to ask for 
an account of the ruin heaped up without reason, the resources of 
the country squandered without control,”’—of course not by the 
Emperor. As regards himself, ‘ bruised by so much injustice,” 
he does not come forward to-day to claim “rights which four 
times in twenty years you freely confirmed,” but only to tell the 
nation, as its only ‘real representative,” that till it has voted, 
everything is illegitimate. ‘The only hint at a policy is the appeal 
to the Church in the closing sentence. ‘‘ There is but one Govern- 
ment which has issued from the national sovereignty, and which, 
rising above the selfishness of parties, has the strength to heal 
your wounds, to reopen your hearts to hope, and your profuned 
churches to your prayers, and to bring back industry, concord, 
and peace to the bosom of the country.” The address was still- 
born. 


The Germans have at least shown good faith in leaving the elec- 
tions in Alsace and Lorraine free,—which we are the more bound to 





but expressed his desire to see the Crown maintained by an estate | acknowledge, as one of our principal objections to taking the elec- 
of its own sufficient to provide all appanages, and supplemented | tions was the fear that the Germans would dictate the candidates 
by a Parliamentary vote to be expended on public pageantry | proposed in departments under their influence. In Strasburg,— 
alone—a very curious suggestion, which in practice would involve where even we were inclined to believe in a real Protestant and 
a re-grant of the Crown lands and of the Civil List besides. On a | German element of some strength, —the list is ultra-Radical, with 
division only three members voted against the Bill, Mr. Taylor, | the Mayor of Strasburg, the Mayor of Schelestadt, M. Reutsch, 
Mr. Fawcett, and Sir Charles Dilke; and 352 for it, nearly half | M. Gambetta, and M. Schneegans at the head of the poll. In 
i$ P 
the House having stayed away. We entirely agree with the | the Bas Rhin it is just the same. Throughout the districts which 
vote, but we regret that its opponents were treated with | the Germans propose to annex, the French feeling and French Re- 
an inattention which will make itself felt severely at the next publican feeling is at its highest point. In Phalsbourg, and 
election. throughout what is called Gierman Lorraine, the enthusiasm for 
Raat ES he . the Republican candidates has been as high as in Strasburg. 
A long correspondence has been published between Sir Spencer These departments will be annexed, but they will be, as we have 
Robinson, late Controller of the Navy, and Mr. Gladstone, which | always predicted, another Venetia for Germany and for Europe, 
appears to amount to this. Mr. Childers resolved to omit —fatal to peace, perpetual irritants to war. 
Sir Spencer's name from the Admiralty patent for some unknown 
cause, possibly incompatibility, possibly, as Sir Spencer ingen, | As Sir John Rose cannot serve on the Anglo-Canadian Com- 
because he held the Controller responsible for the loss of the | mission, Sir Stafford Northcote has been offered and accepted the 
a] : . . ’ 
Ne _ di On 14th December accordingly , _ po greg yoo | appointment of filling his place. Sir Stafford is, of course, a 
ordinate to resign, and Sir Spencer either did oF did not! Conservative, though a very moderate and impartial one; and 
accede. Mr. Childers says he did, Sir Spencer says he did not, | shat. so fer from being an objection, is a great advantage, as 
and the point is one on which both may be conceivably in the right, tending to interest and bind both parties in the State by any 
each interlocutor attributing too much meaning to the other's | agreement that may be made. ‘The American press appear to have 
ged Mr. Childers made a memorandum of the resignation, and  -.-cived the names of the mission with great favour, and to look 
Mr. ( adstone, in his absence, insisted upon its being carried out. | forward to the results with strong hope. 
Sir Spencer thinks this unfair, unless Government state their rea- a 
Sons for the withdrawal of their confidence, which Mr. Gladstone 
declines to do, as it ‘* would only revive the whole of a painful ase. ., Se ee ee a a = enn 
discussion, the conclusion of which is foregone.” On the face of {gaan eet Se Coe a ee Z 
the correspondence, Sir S Robi hen tne dined | master upon some pauper girls. ‘Therefore, a jury of ratepayers, 
: Fee ne ae ae en a ee ee a charge from Sir A. Cockbura, fined him £600. 
Without being informed of the reason for his dismissal ; but of iabilities of about 
course this is not the whole case, and until Mr. Childers returns it | Demege ant on pe nes agtens me — — og " . “a 
is impossible for the public to form an opinion on the transaction. | gt mney wt —* cs ay cane dey a eo 
There are no dat | So strong was the opinion of the Chief Justice that he refused to 
; ane | order execution. A Committee has been formed to assist Mr. 


A noteworthy and very disagreeable incident occurred in the | Shaen to defray these costs, and subscriptions are received for 
House of Commons on Thursday. It appears from the Blue-book | that object at any branch of the Union Bank. 
on the Paris Treaty that Mr. Odo Russell, discussing the Russian 


Note with Count Bismarck, had said that Great Britain “ would | 











Consols were on Friday 91} to 92. 
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House is not its head, and to choose a man because of his q 
TOP ICS OF THE DA ws scent, when his election is at variance with the very principle 
—_—_—— of hereditary transmission of power, seems to us almost absurd, 
THE FRENCH ELECTIONS. | Still, elective monarchy, with the right of candidature eon. 


HE Assembly of 1871, like the Assembly of 1849, will, a ¥ a is a conceivable = gorecament and 
it is evident, be reactionary. Paris, always accused of | +°8i¢a4 Or logical, wise or unwise, whatever the motive or 
fickleness, but in politics the most consistent of cities, has, whatever the result, the election of some descendant of St. 
it is true, once more sent up representatives pledged to the | Louis to the highest position as King or as Pr esident is mani. 
Republic and to war. She has brought in Louis Blane, ablest | festly for = — the rang — - — that will 
and most moderate of Ultras, at the head of the poll, and in | 8° &xpressed no foreigner can have the smauiest right to inter. 
her long list of civil representatives there is not one Imperialist, | fere, save by the expression of a hope that an irrational popular 
one Orleanist, or one of the Republican Government who | iustinct pps Boerne more prove to have been wiser than the 
has agreed to peace. The only exceptions to the uniform | 7¢480M Of polltucians. a ’ 
ai of her * aaeaeaiiiine are the Admirals, who are | = to ge operandi : pon gr and 4 — 
elected irrespective of politics—though one at least is Re- | W° *now Aittle, nor can we allirm that we greatly care. 
publican—because they defended their forts like ships, and | the talk x go Narang = gem eg = — 
were always in favour of the most daring policy. Utterly | Stoners, and what not, 1s talk upon details merely, though 
helpless, fed by permission of the invader, with her forts in | they ry — ripe = high tag tgp Boe im 
the hands of Germans, and her guns turned inwards upon | 4Ssembly has met, and the Assembly is evidently de facto 
herself, Paris still finds strength for the protest that she at | as well as de jure Sovereign in France. Indeed, the One satis- 
leasts submits only to force majewre. That, however, is not | factory fact in the situation is the rapidity with which, the 
the feeling of France at large Upwards of 100 Republicans | ee eae ee Be Loam of = 
of different types have been returned by the provinces, an , . ty- ours 
in many of the departments the minority vote in their favour | supreme Government, as well as supreme Legislature, dele- 
d h os the i : ve f the Chamber | gated its own Executive power to men of its own choice 
was very heavy; but the immense majority of the Chamber | 84% F e , 
is for peace and a Monarchy, either Orleanist or Bourbon. | Ttified or suspended candidatures as it pleased, generously 
No traditional or other impulse appears to have had | seated the Prefect of Belfort, though a prisoner ; ungene- 
any serious weight outside Paris,—Alsace, the “German” pro- | rously, but finally, silenced Garibaldi ; and declares itself in 
vince, having sent up men to reject any treaty involving her | &Very act a Convention, with nothing beyond it except the people. 
cession ; Lyons, the Red city, having returned Moderates ; | Decrees, and even laws, are worthless before its decisions, and 
Bordeaux, Gambetta’s own city, electing Jules Simon; if it wills to accept an Orleanist Prince, it can make his elec- 
but the majority of the electors appear to have been | tion legal by a fiat. The Assembly means peace, perhaps at 
governed by a feeling of despair alike of their country, | 48y price, a if ee og gy ng oe —. the hen 
of themselves, and of all accustomed leaders and poli-|™ans are utterly maddened by the speed and magnitude 
tical ideas. France cannot fight any longer, ‘emies let | of ee erg — oe of eS 
there be peace. Napoleon was beaten, therefore we will not | ™g Of alliances, will stumble through to peace somehow wi 
vote for Imperialists. The Republic was beaten, therefore we | 48 little debate as possible, and throwing as much as possible of 
bre none of haa es geome We pe _— | prongate _ — 2 Thiers ‘will gsay a beg ey Tagine 
and so we will select men to govern us who have had no part | . , 
in our defeats, men of the Senn old time—so lon fs it | Duc Decazes the Foreign Representative, until the Assembly 
P g ago it : : 
seems—when we had no Emperor and no Prussians, no power has in ame a omni gg ~ way through to or 
iabili i | permanent settlement upon which, as we conceive, it has 
and no liability to be shot, and so for a time be at rest. The | a adv decided Whethe 2 gy gg sg Pond 
nation in its thirst for rest—thirst like that of a woman | ready decided. r electors hav osé 
whose nerves have broken down—has rather shouted than Chamber, as 18 asserted, under clerical influence, or with any 
reasoned; but the shout, as we predicted, has been loud knowledge of the regime they are about to create, or with any 
enough to drown opposition, and it is for monarchy and peace. | a Ai te oe submission, must - i een 
It is possible, even probable, that when the struggle for the | $F the present, they have, in a spasm of hopelessness an 
throne begins, the Legitimists may be found so strong that | hatred of all that is active, set up voluntarily a Chamber 
the Orleanists may be fain to accept Republican help, compro- | Which is peaceful and reactionary, and looks, therefore, back 
mising their own ideas in favour of an Orleanist Republic, and | with hope to the ancient ways, and the good old times when 
nearly certain that there will be difficulty about the individual | the kindly earth was lapped in a universal hope of 
person, Frenchmen believing rather in the Duke d’Aumale|—place. = . . 
than in the heir of Louis Philippe; but the circumstances are | We question if the resolution of the Chamber depends in 
extreme, the general will of the nation is unmistakable, and | 27y great degree upon the terms, of which, as yet, it publicly 
an Orleanist régime of some kind, be it that of President | knows nothing. M. Jules Favre may know them, or M. 
or King, will, we imagine, be voted by acclaim, and — Aaah “_* — — Th doubt, the 
if voted, will be accepted by the people. There seems /| secret has been kept by all parties alike. e rumours 
no reason to believe that the elections were not free. | during the week have pointed to moderation as understood = 
The Prussians cannot have interfered, for in the very pro- Berlin, but what moderation means there it is still impossible 
vinces they claim the people have elected none but patriots, | to decide. There is no moderation in the repeated menace to 
one of them, M. Schneegans, a man whose only claim is the | take Metz, none in the reported resolution to parade through 
fury of his hatred to Germany; the Imperialists count but | Paris and so risk an dmeute, none in the statement that a 
twenty-five members; the only Bonaparte elected, Prince | many will demand £120,000,000, thus imposing on unborn 
Napoleon, is elected for the only department (Corsica) which ae, orate of at a os a — for the 
the Prussians cannot reach, and Count Bismarck has always | benefit of the military treasury of Berlin. Force, however, 18 
expressed a distinct hostility to an Orleanist restoration. His | With Count Bismarck, the British Parliament declines to 
theory has been that the dynasty would have no strength, | interfere, Mr. Gladstone repudiates his own Envoy when he 
unless it yielded or appeared to yield to the cry for a — tio Seppe Sew a sheng ten, 
future vengeance. M. Gambetta’s Prefects cannot have in- | /essly untenable ; and Kurope must wait in humble silen 
terfered, for he himself is only elected for five departments, decision of its new master, trusting that he may be content, 
and Oran in Algiers; while M. Thiers is sent up by | out of mere statesmanlike foresight, to leave its most poor vee 
nineteen, and he stands highest in Paris, where he never | ing people their skins. If he takes them, Europe in its flery 
exercised any direct authority; while the general result indignation will be almost tempted to protest. 
of the elections,—as, for example, in Lyons and Bordeaux, 
suffices to prove that there has been no terror applied from the | ’ ” 
Democratic side. We neither approve the result nor believe MR. CARDWELL'S PLAN. 
in its permanence, but of the result itself we will not affect \ R. CARDWELL’S proposal will do. We regret deeply 
to entertain any doubt. Loyalty in France, except to ideas, | i that the Government should have foregone such @ 
does not exist, or if it exists, is directed towards the Napo- splendid opportunity of civilizing England by insisting that 
leons alone: and apart from loyalty to a dynasty, we see every lad should undergo one year’s military training, and we 
nothing in the Orleans family or the Bourbons which retain a certain distrust of the arrangements for the Command- 
should single them out from mankind for the per- in-Chief; but those two points apart, the Secretary at War 
manent Government of France. The ablest member of the | deserves great credit for his reforms. They are bold, thorough, 
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ment, not even that of Germany, will contemplate without a 
new respect for the United Kingdom. For it should be re- 
granting commissions in the Militia, are very old abuses, membered, we cannot be compelled to wage a continental war 
gre intertwined with our military history, and are very except through an attack upon an ally whose ports would be 
dear to powerful classes in our population. Mr. | our base. 
Cardwell has struck them both down, and is entitled; All that is now required is to secure that the force provided 
therefore to the praise of high official courage. With the | shall be efficient—shall be a real force, and not one on paper 
disappearance of Purchase, any extent of military reform | only—and this is the point on which the Departments will 
becomes possible ; the nation, instead of the plutocracy, becomes | require watching. Mr. Cardwell’s plan is not in itself a bad 
our reservoir of military ability; and the “Service” is changed one, provided he is heartily supported by the Queen. The 
from a lounging caste into a profession from which the nation | Duke of Cambridge has, by his own account, accepted the 
can exact hard work. With the abolition of the unconstitu-| reforms, and will therefore remain; but the superiority of 
tional power hitherto exercised by the Lords-Lieutenant— the Parliamentary Minister is asserted in strong terms, the 
wer which no Government but our own would tolerate for a| separate office at the Horse Guards is abolished, and 
day, and which in any country but this would be fatal to! we suspect the Government will not be sorry to have 
social order—it becomes possible to harmonize the two divi-| the five-year rule forced on them from without. If 
sions of our military system, to make the Home Army as; the great Army of India can be best governed under 
efficient as the General Service Army, and to maintain at|that rule, so can the Army of Great Britain. Power 
moderate expense a real and a great Reserve. Under Mr.| thus centralized at the head office is similarly centralized 
Cardwell’s proposal, an extra million a year will always give|in each military district, and it remains only to secure 
usan extra hundred thousand militiamen, to be disciplined | good regimental officers. Mr. Cardwell proposes to do this 
like soldiers, commanded. by trained officers, and accustomed | by substituting for Purchase appointment by competitive 
to act with the Regulars, with whom during their term | examination, by elevation from the ranks, and by the conces- 
of service they will be brigaded. The root mis-| sion of a claim to a commission to any officer who has served 
chief of our organization, the want of coherence be- | two years with the Militia, an anomalous arrangement clearly 
tween its different parts, is swept away, and _ the| intended for the benefit of squires’ sons too stupid to risk the 
nation sees its whole forcee—whatever that may be—or-| competition. Once commissioned, the officer rises to his 
ganized as a military society, governed by the same un-| captaincy by seniority, and thenceforward by selection—that 
broken hierarchy, rising from the Militia subaltern up to the| is, in fact, by the choice of the Commander-in-Chief—tem- 
Commander-in-Chief and the responsible Secretary at War. | pered by regulations and by the public opinion of the Army 
The improvement is immense, and considering that it costs | itself. Abuses will arise at that point to a certainty, and we 
£8,000,000 in compensations, that it will offend large and | should have preferred to see “services” substituted for 
influential classes, that it is opposed to a mass of opinion | selection; but after all, we must trust somebody, and the 
within the Army itself, and that the electorate is scarcely as} Commander-in-Chief will be checked by the Army, by 
yet familiar with the subject, its adoption reflects the highest |the Minister, and in extreme cases by the House of 
credit upon the entire Cabinet, which dared to seek efficiency | Commons. No better arrangement probably could be devised, 


at any risk to its temporary popularity. Nothing that has | though we must not forget that instead of reducing, it enor- 
occurred within the last two years will tend so strongly to | mously increases the power, and consequently the responsi- 
bility, of the Duke of Cambridge, who will now have to select 


revive the waning confidence of Liberals in the earnestness | 
and decision of the Government. for commands, instead of “ selling them to the highest bidder.” 
These reforms will affect our entire history, and the/ Still the scheme, though requiring discussion on a thousand 


measures adopted to meet the present emergency, to place the | details, ought to give the nation a body of competent profes- 
country in a position in which panic would be ridiculous, | sionals, controlled by Generals with real and very extensive 
are scarely less satisfactory. Mr. Cardwell proposes | authority, and a Chief who will be directly and visibly respon- 
to give us for home defence nine complete and powerful corps sible for the choice of the wrong man. It will work, if there 
@armée, as strong in men and officers as any Prussian corps | is an honest intention to work it, and if there is not, any other 
He proposes to raise the Regulars within the system would equally break down. 
Islands to 108,000 men and the Militia to 139,000 men, in | Of course, there are a hundred questions of Army reform 
addition to 39,000 Regular Reserves, 14,000 Yeomanry, and with which Mr. Cardwell has not dealt. He has still to 
30,000 Pensioners, and to localize the entire force—that is, | decide on the number of officers required, to abolish the sine- 
recruit for each section of it within its own military sub- cure colonelcies, to introduce just rules of pension, to provide 
district. A Colonel will be appointed to each sub-district | against any stagnation of promotion, to increase the attraction 
to command and organize the auxiliaries, and the whole to the men, and so on; but in abolishing Purchase, he has 
arrangement comes to something like this:—The General in| removed the main obstacle in the way of all these reforms, 
command. of each of the nine military districts will have | for he has made economical efficiency the single interest of 
supreme control over every armed man within his jurisdiction, | the War Office, the House of Commons, and the country. 
and can set in motion in time of need a legion composed of The Army is reduced from a self-appointing Club into an 
12,000 Regulars, 15,000 officered Militia, and six field bat-| organized Service. 
a or say, 30,000 good troops in all, supported by 15,000 | 
olunteers. The guns ought to be more numerous, sixty to each | . = = 
district ; but supposing the intendance to work well, the com- | ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 
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and comprehensive. The two grand abuses of our system, 
Purchase, and the power claimed by Lords-Lieutenant of 
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missariat and transport arrangements to be in decent order) [ T would be childish to deny, that however strong may be 
the feeling of a very small party in England, to which we 


are not ashamed to belong, in favour of a policy of earnest and 
active resistance to the permanent subjugation of unwilling Euro- 
pean populations, there has been and is no public opinion in Eng- 
land that would have warranted Mr. Gladstone's Government 
in risking forcible intervention for such a purpose. We put 
aside, therefore, absolutely, any criticism on the policy of Lord 
Granville, founded on the more dangerous, and, as we believe, 
the higher conception of our national duty, and only wish to 
ask in this paper how far Lord Granville’s attitude throughout 
the war is, or is not, open to criticism from the point of view 
‘which he and the Cabinet deliberately assumed,—that, 
namely, of impartial neutrality limited only by the re- 
servation of complete freedom of action in case the con- 
duct of the war or the terms of peace should seem likely 
to endanger seriously the welfare of Europe. Accepting 
frankly the moral premisses on which the Government have 
acted,—for which, of course, it would be absurd to question that 
there are arguments of very great, though not the greatest, 
force, even without reference to the clear indications given 
of the national will,—is it, or is it not, true that Lord Granville’s 


—the object Sir Henry Storks is appointed to secure—the | 


nation would have for its defence nine armies as powerful 
as that which fought in the Crimea. 
to say, a fair chance not only of defeating, but of destroying, 
any army which could possibly reach these shores, even 
after the destruction of our fleet. It might, of course, be 
defeated—and will be defeated, if the Militia are not tho- 
roughly trained, and the intendance supplied from a re- 
serve arsenal at Cannock Chase, or elsewhere—but it can be 


defeated only after a battle in which it will have, at least, an | 


even probability of success. It is doubtful if any General in 
his senses would land in an island to encounter such a risk, 
and the scheme, if thoroughly‘and vigorously carried out, with 
a single eye to efficiency, and with that persistent resolution 
which it is so difficult for a Parliamentary Government to 


maintain, will, we believe, make the United Kingdom safe. 


Moreover, it will enable Parliament, in the event of any deli- 
berate insult or other wrong to this country, to call out the 


Militia, entrust the defences to them, and despatch nine | 


legions of 12,000 men each, with their artillery, to any desig- 
nated point upon the Continent, a possibility which no Govern- 


It would have, that is. 
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action has given the best and manliest detailed expression to 
the resolve founded on these premisses ? 

We cannot honestly say that we think so. We should de- 
scribe Lord Granville’s policy as the expression, not so much 
of a frank and fearless neutrality, as of a timid and ostenta- 
tious neutrality,—a neutraljty which has apparently been con- 
strued as timid by other Governments, as well as by private 
critics of the published correspondence. Let us justify this 
opinion by one or two details. 

We will take, first, what is certainly a very minor point, the 
refusal to give any formal recognition to the Government of 
National Defence. What was the meaning of the mysterious 
little note from Mr. Gladstone, published at the beginning of 
last week, in which he seemed to assert that no such formal 
recognition had ever been asked for by the Government of 
National Defence, we are quite unable to say. The papers 
presented to Parliament show that the request was three times 
earnestly preferred, and every time refused, and refused on the 
same ground, that by the admission of the French Government 
itself it was only provisional, and that a provisional government 
could not properly expect anything more than a provisional, 
7.¢., a practical recognition. But we cannot even conceive any 
reason why a Provisional Government which is exerting all the 
powers of an executive should not be formally acknowledged, 





even though it be formally acknowledged by its own title as | 


a Provisional Government,—why Lord Lyons should not have 
been formally accredited to the Provisional Government till 
that Provisional Government gave way to some other, since 
the fact undoubtedly was that his only actual commission, 
namely to represent Her Majesty at the Court of Napoleon 
Ill., had absolutely ceased to be anything but a fiction. It 
was not a case of civil war. The only Government in France 
wielding even the semblance of power was the Government of 
National Defence. That being so, and having continued to 
be so through months of a most critical period, it would have 


been strictly in accordance with facts to recognize formally | 


the only formal Government which existed, especially as that 
Government wished and pressed for it. The mere question of 
duration is of no consequence. A Sultan who ruled for a month 
would receive an ambassador regularly accredited to him. Lord 
Granville asserted that all the precedents were against this re- 
cognition. What precedents? In case of a civil contest be tween 
two pretenders to the power of government, no doubt. But there 
was no such contest here. The only precedent we know at all 
applicable to the case is that of Lord Palmerston’s speedy and 
JSormal recognition of the Government of the coup d'état before 
any plébiscite had been taken. In that case Lord Normanby 
was instructed that his relations were to be quite unchanged 
with the Government of the Prince-President. As he was formally 
accredited to that Government before, he remained, therefore, 
formally accredited to it after that event,—though the Prince- 
President ceased by it to be the constitutional ruler of France. 
Weattach but little political importance tothematter, andshould 
attach none but for the importance attached to it by the Govern- 
ment of National Defence itself. But we cannot but think there 
was real timidity, after a Government had been sole ruler for 
months in France, in sedulously refusing to its earnest request 
all formal sanction, on the absurd ground that it was by 
its own confession only provisional. Of course it was; but as 
there was no rival anywhere, what motive except fear of 
Germany could have induced us to refuse that purely formal 
recognition which we virtually pressed upon a provisional 
Government of another sort twenty years ago ? 

However, this is a slight matter, to which we do not pre- 
tend to attach any great significance. A Government that was 
the very first, we believe, to congratulate Germany on its im- 
perial honours, need hardly have scrupled to accredit its am- 
bassador to the only Government France had, or pretended to 
have, however temporary it might prove. But Lord Gran- 
ville’s pointed refusal to do what the Czar of Russia privately 
did, what Italy professedly would have been very glad to join 
us in doing, what it is very probable that by the slightest 
effort we might have got the adherence of other neutral 
Powers to aid us in doing, and what, so far from endanger- 
ing our neutrality, would have been in perfect accordance with 
all the precedents of our recent foreign policy,—namely, to 
express to Germany our strong objection of principle to demand- 
ing territorial cessions without the consent of the populations, 
and our earnest wish that the guarantees of peace to be de- 
manded should be of another kind, was an indication of timidity, 
an ostentation of neutrality, quite of another sort. Sir Andrew 
Buchanan, writing from St. Petersburg, tells Lord Granville 
in his despatch of the 17th October that “Russia had acted 
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alone, to a certain degree, and had gone further than other 
Powers, as the Emperor in his private correspondence with 
the King of Prussia had expressed a hope that no annexg. 
tion of French territory would be required.” “The opinion 
of the Italian Government,” said the Italian Minister to 
Lord Granville, on the 4th November, “ had always been that 
the conditions of peace should apply mainly to fortresses ang 
armaments, and not to territorial cession ;’’ and on the 2ng 
November Sir A. Paget writes from Florence to the same 
effect,—Signor Visconti replied “that the Italian Govern. 
ment had at different times expressed the opinion that 
a peace in which Germany should seek her guarantees b 
the dismantling of fortresses, &c., would afford better securities 
for its duration than one which would be likely to create a 
new question of nationalities.” It was Lord (Granville’s 
obstinate refusal to volunteer or concur in any such expression 
of opinion, and that alone, which prevented a very powerful 
neutral representation being made on this subject to Ger. 
many ;—a representation, be it remembered, which would 
have been made not in the interests of France, but 
in the interests of Europe, and on grounds absolutely 
independent of national partialities. Lord Granville was 
repeatedly told by his own subordinates that France would 
really be willing to give up almost everything but territorial 
integrity ; and that, though the phrase, ‘ Not an inch of our 
territory, not a stone of our fortresses,’ had been rashly used, 
it was, in fact, only the territory on which France was 
likely to prove obstinate. But Lord Granville, while re- 
peatedly representing to France that the pledge contained 
in this rash formula stood in the way of peace, 
never drew a distinction of any kind between the two 
elements it contained, though the former was grounded 
on really strong general principles, and the latter was of 
consequence only to the vanity of France herself. We 
believe, on the evidence presented by this correspondence, that 
a united representation of the strong objection of the neutrals 
to see a new nationality question raised in Europe, would 
have been gladly made, had Lord Granville concurred; 
and that had he, instead of maintaining his really pedan- 


| tic reserve, told France openly that there was the greatest 


distinction between the two elements of her declaration, and 
that a nation which had been the aggressor had no case at all 
for making the refusal to dismantle fortresses one of the first 
conditions of peace, he might have exerted a very whole- 
some and powerful influence in moderating the ambition of 
the conquering, and the wounded vanity of the conquered 
State. At all events, there is a strong primd facte case 
against him, when we find two of the neutral States, as 
anxious for neutrality as England, both ready to urge 
this point on Germany, while England shuts her mouth 
in ostentatious impartiality. There is a curious little letter of 
Lord Granville’s to Lord Bloomfield on the 23rd of November, 
indicating a real sense of weakness on this point. “I am anxi- 
ous,” Lord Granville writes, “‘ that Count Beust should not mis- 
understand the extent to which Her Majesty’s Government have 
pronounced themselves on the question of territorial cession 
by France. They have never expressed an opinion to the 
French Government that its perseverance in maintaining the 
question of territorial entirety was a serious obstacle to peace. 
Their language on the subject has been entirely confined to 
the observation repeated by me to Count Apponyi,—that the 
adherence to the formula of not giving up a stone of a for- 
tress or an inch of territory was an obstacle to peace.” That 
is strictly true. Lord Granville never did draw any distinc- 
tion ; and thereby gave the French, and probably the German 
Government reason to believe that if he did draw any distine- 
tion between the two elements of the formula, he did not care 
enough about the matter to say so. That was not the 
case with Italy. It was not the case with Russia. It 
ought not to have been the case with England. And we 
gained nothing with Germany by this pedantic and almost 
slavish neutrality. It is impossible to read these papers with- 
out being struck by the tone of supercilious indifference to 
English requests they contain. Lord Granville himself feels it 
more than once, remarking, for instance, on the 12th November, 
that “it appeared strange on the part of a great country like 
Germany, in the plenitude of its power and success, to be 80 
sensitive as to the friendly action of any other Power ;” and 
reproaching Germany elsewhere with her persistent refusal 
of the good offices of England. The truth was, Count 
Bismarck really felt a contempt for our anxious and almost 
piteously sedulous neutrality, and did not care to prevent its 
being seen. 
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= oe | dency of the Articles to fall back upon ; but the Liberals were 

THE RESULTS OF THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. |} more or less compelled to nto the latter against the 

HE Supreme Court of Ecclesiastical Appeal will probably | former, and argue that a stringent interpretation of the 
T be regarded by serious Churchmen as constituted at the | Liturgy was impossible in the face of the Articles, and a 
present time in a very much sounder and more respectable | stringent interpretation of the Articles was impossible in the 
way than it was when Lord Westbury delivered judgment in | face of the Liturgy. And this served well enough, so long as 
the appeal against the Essayists and Reviewers, or even when | the Court of Appeal always seemed to take the same view, 
Lord Cairns delivered judgment on the appeal against the and was bent upon “opening” the meaning of the Articles 
Ritualists. Lord Hatherley has always been esteemed a | as far as possible, so as to widen the circle of comprehension. 
Churchman of real weight and earnestness. Asa judge he |In the Voysey judgment, however, this policy has been 
has rarely been surpassed for calmness, impartiality, and lucid | fairly abandoned, and abandoned, moreover, on points on 
sense. As a man, his high character, firmness, and resolution | which the Liberals can hardly look for the support of the 
have impressed his opponents and allies alike with sincere High Church against the Low,—so nearly are both High and 
respect. His Churchmanshp has always been unimpeachable, | Low likely to agree with the Hard Church in relation to the 
if a little dry—and for one with his calm, judicial intellect— | points decided. That Christ bore “the punishment due to the 
verging, perhaps, more on “ Low” Churchmanship than one | sins of men,” and redeemed us by a ‘forensic’ fiction, isa doe- 
would expect. Still it is hardly possible to suppose that the | trine on which the High Church hardly insist so much or quite 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council could have been repre- | so baldly as the Low, and which they soften by a good deal of 
sented by a lawyer more likely to command respect for its deci- | rich and mystic meditation, but against which, as far as we 
sions in the Church and amongst the serious-minded, as well as | know, they are by no means disposed to protest. Of the assertion 
in the State and amongst the secular-minded. Yet the un-| that children before baptismal regeneration are “ children of 
fortunate result of the association between a liberal but rather | God’s wrath,” exactly the same may be said ; it is not precisely 
Low-Broad Churchman like Archbishop Tait, and a liberal | the form of words they would most willingly harp on, but they 
bat rather Low-Dry Churchman like Lord Hatherley, in the | would by no means venture to question the statement, though 
preparation of this judgment, will probably be to give a far | they would very much prefer to insist on the rich stream of 
heavier blow to the Church of England than Lord Westbury, | sacramental grace freely offered,.by which the natural evil of 
with all his cynical indifference, could have managed to deal. | the fallen nature is purged away. Again, though they would 
While Lord Westbury certainly increased the Clergy’s sense | feel less horror than Low Churchmen in admitting possible 


of intellectual and spiritual independence, and loosened the | moral and doctrinal contradictions in the Scriptures, because 


fetters of the Articles on their conscience, Lord Hatherley and | their reverence for the ‘authority of the Church,’ and for 
| the teaching of tradition, relieves them of a good deal of 


Archbishop Tait between them, have in all earnestness (and | 
more or less unwittingly, we do not doubt), managed severely | anxiety as to the imperfections of the Bible, they would not 


to tighten the links and increase the constraint. In fact, they | feel any disposition at all to contend for the right of recog- 
have approached closer to that ideal Court of Appeal which | nizing those contradictions where they exist. We do not look, 
some of the clergy ignorantly clamoured for,—a Clerical therefore, for any real sympathy on the part of the High 
Court of Appeal—and the result is a strain not at all unlikely | Church for the Broad Church under the ruling of the Judicial 
to end in some serious fracture or secession. Committee of the Privy Council. Rather will the High and 

We were not amongst those who looked, or even wished, | Low Church be likely to draw together on these points, and 
for Mr. Voysey’s acquittal. An acquittal on all the points | make it more and more difficult for those who adopt the 
charged against him would have been equivalent to the formal | wider views most earnestly, to remain in the Church. We 
ruling that words in a Church formulary have really no| should expect that these explicitly anti-Broad Church deci- 
meaning at all, and that if Mr. Congreve chose to take | sions being once obtained, other Broad Churchmen of far 
orders and preach the Positive philosophy in the pulpit, after | greater influence than Mr. Voysey will be prosecuted. We can 
reading the liturgy as usual in the reading-desk, there would | hardly conceive how the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
be little if any objection on the part of our ecclesiastical law. | cil, if it is to be consistent with itself, could avoid condemning 
It seems to us obvious that to carry the explaining away of Mr. Maurice, or Mr. Llewellyn Davies, or Mr. Ross, or Dean 
words as far as this, or even as far as it would have been need- | Stanley, or a good many others, if any of them were charged 
ful to carry it to acquit Mr. Voysey, would be a greater wrong | with traversing the doctrine of the Yth Article as to original 
and mischief to the conscience of the nation than any advantage sin, as now explained by the Court of Appeal, or with travers- 
to be gained from comprehension could possibly balance. | ing the doctrine of the 20th Article, by admitting or even 
Were the Articles themselves absolutely abolished, we cannot | asserting that the Scriptures are in places inconsistent with 
understand how Mr. Voysey, with his views, could use a form | themselves both in moral and theological teaching. Yet if 
of worship in which a large proportion of the prayers are to | once the thinkers who mediate between the deepest piety of 
him idolatrous and monuments of obsolete superstitions. But | the day and its most candid criticism, are driven from the 
certainly the dangers of the actual Voysey judgment are not | National Church, what possible hope can there be for its 
to be looked for in the direction of unduly relaxing the force | future? They may be comparatively but a small body, but 
to be attached to professions of faith. On the contrary, they | they are the men who prevent or delay the break-up of the 
point in the opposite direction of making such professions of | Church into its atoms. Whatever may stand, a national Church 
faith mean not less, but a good deal more than the words | entirely out of sympathy with the most active and earnest 
themselves appear to signify, and that, too, in a direction that | secular thought of the nation certainly cannot stand. It is 
is becoming more and more obnoxious both to the deeper piety | not the mere righteousness of the Church which saves it,— 
and the deeper criticism of the day,—the direction of a some- | there is plenty of righteousness in all parties,—it is the 
what narrow pseudo-evangelical technicalism. We cannot but | power of the Church to interpret the most eager thought 
fear that the result, co-operating with many other active tenden- | of the people, which saves it. Once let it lose that power, 
cies of the time,—with the ritualistic ery for a disestablish- land the Church must dissolve into its elements; for no 
ment that will enable the sacerdotal party to mimic the 
Roman Catholics without let or hindrance,—with the Broad- 
Church demand for greater liberty and a simpler formula of 
unity,—with the political difficulty in reconciling any Estab- 
lishment with the principles of “religious equality,”—with 
the democratic desire for a more direct influence of the people 
over all institutions which are supposed to exist for the good | 
of the people,—will be to hasten the break-up of a Church 
never more vital, earnest, and useful than it now is, but never 
before exposed to such serious dangers. 

The immediate blow of the judgment is, no doubt, directed 
against the Liberals of the Church, whose position, ever since 
the defeat of the High-Church party in their attempt to im- 














nation will ever trust vast national revenues to the administra- 
tion of men with whose conception of moral and political 
right and wrong it is almost completely at variance. Turn 
the Liberals out of the Church, and it will become simply im- 
possible for the Church to remain what it now is, in some 
sense the official teacher of the nation. Mr. Ryle, and Arch- 
deacon Denison, and Mr. Orby Shipley are all able and estim- 
able men ; but it is just as wild a supposition that a Church 
‘led by them can be tolerated as a national institution, 
as it would be that a Cabinet of which Mr. Newde- 
gate, and Mr. Beresford Hope, and Lord Robert Montague 
were the leading members, should be tolerated as a national 
institution. If once the Liberals leave the Church, disinte- 


pose the doctrine of baptismal regeneration on the clergy, has gration and disestablishment become mere questions of time. 
been far more critical than that of either of the other sections. And unless the result of the recent judgment is to break up 
The High Churchmen had always the baptismal and ordination | the authority of the Articles themselves, it must exert a very 
services to fall back upon, as well as the plain drift of many of strong influence unfavourable to the comprehension and hostile 
the rubrics. The Low Churchmen had always the general ten- | to the interests of Liberal Churchmen. One of two results 
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must, we think, follow from the judgment, if its principle be | “no effects”? Still, considering that a bankrupt Sogj 

accepted and developed ;—either successful agitation against | ought to be dissolved, that without a right to enforce gub. 
the severer ecclesiastical bondage so imposed,—or the final | scriptions every Society must be potentially bankrupt, and that 
disruption into atomic Free Churches of the Establishment | the absence of legal right is the excuse of the violent Societies 
itself. for resorting to crime, we cannot but think that a states. 
man would have declined to evade the question, would hays 
THE TRADES’ UNION BILL. given the Unions their full rights and thrown on them their 


N R. BRUCE appears determined to make up for his com- | full responsibilities. For, after all, they are just rights and 
y pulsory inertness during last Session by bringing forward ade paps Why _ 7 — who has pro- 
his principal measures at as early a date as possible. He has the hel rd be > = a ont hi 1s gul ; and has enjoyed 
postponed the most necessary measure of all, the reorganiza- 1 +f ; at guild—for instance, in early information ag 
tion of London ; but his licensing Bill, which will create, we | to localities where work is wanted—refuse to pay, or fail to 
ag” an cme geneny ~—_ = —_ 2 os — on | Oe hy . eits tie See lee nants alee te : will, 
in a few days; and his Bill for relieving Trades’ Unions | : _ ma or twent 
from their disabilities has been already introduced. It is a | Y ears, and then refuse the sick-relief in the hope of which the 
good sensible Bill, wonderfully devoid of originality, and will, Iaeeotes a himself to gg _ Bar es may be un- 
we suspect, satisfy neither party, but will greatly improve | of ° ie . oa - ao i merely of Actuary lore, but 
the law. It removes one, and only one, of the two great sets of | e ai n med statistical facts, among our population is 
grievances of which the Unionists complain ; gives the Unions | astounding ; but Mr. Bruce should acknowledge that it isa 
all their rights as against their officers and the public, but not | defect, and not put it forward as a quasi-merit, a concession 


all their rights as against their own constituents. Under an | t© the extreme side. This is clearly the next point to which 


interpretation of the law in which we are still unable to | legislation must be directed, and we regret that it should have 
believe, but which is, of course, binding upon all Courts, the | been left untouched now, that the Unions should still be able 


workmen’s Societies are declared to be outside the law, and | to plead defect of legal right as an excuse for punching 
outside it in a sense in which no other society can by possi- | members heads. a 

bility be. They cannot get redress even against theft. Ifa), The counter-provisions of the Bill intended to prohibit 
Secretary, for instance, embezzles their funds, and they prose- intimidation seem sensible enough in the main, but we should 
cute, they are declared to be societies in restraint of trade, and | greatly have liked to see one addition made to them. The 
deprived of their /ocus standi beforea magistrate. That disability, |2¢W law, to begin with, is very definite. All the dubious 
it is clear, amounts to an oppression of the gravest kind, an op- | definitions of intimidation, such as refusing to work witha 
ng because it is not applied to any of the | ™4N, are, as we understand the Bill, swept away, and the 


pression the more galli - - : : 
professional Societies whose rules are much more distinctly in | remaining forms are all described in the law. Violence, or 


restraint of trade. Apothecaries’ Hall can prosecute, though its | Such forms of threatening as would authorize a Justice of the 
first object is to insist on obedience to certain rules tending to | Peace in taking securities, are of course forbidden, under 
prohibit unlicensed drug-dealing, while a bricklaying society | penalty of three months imprisonment without option of fine ; 
which establishes the same rules is deprived of the most | and so is ye molestation = obstruction by “ dogging,” 
ordinary civil rights. The Bill ends this injustice at once |“ tattening,” or “ picketing,” whether the sufferer be master 
and completely, and the Trades’ Unions when registered are | OF ™an, all of them just provisions, to which the better Unionists 
elevated to the dignity of civil corporations. Their officers | Will not object. But they fail, as we conceive, to meet fully 
can sue for them as readily as the Governors of the Bank of | the case of the violent Unions, which neither “dog,” nor 


England for the Bank, or the Secretary of any commercial | “ratten,” nor “picket,” but threaten life or limb ; and they do 
| not completely meet the danger of the employment of hired 


company on behalf of his shareholders, and in the same | 
method, can hold property on their behalf, and are responsible | Persons to molest. For any such persons not members of the 


for all moneys actually coming into their hands. The Unions, Union the penalty should be at least quadrupled, they having 
in fact, are placed completely within the law, so far as the | 20 excuse of irritation or self-interest, while a clause should 
law is intended to protect corporations. Moreover, the special | be introduced declaring that the costs of any crime committed 
liability of all Unionists to the criminal law has been abolished, | by a Unionist, and clearly for the benefit of the Union, should 
and the fact that the organization of any Union is in restraint | fall upon the Union itself. This would make it the interest 
of trade is not of itself a reason for indicting its members for | of the officebearers to forbid intimidation, whereas it is their 
conspiracy. The “restraint-of-trade” idea, in fact, may be | Present interest to show themselves “ energetic.” Formerly 
said to be abandoned, and Unions, even if they approve of such a provision would have been most unjust, but now that 
strikes, are declared to be legal or innocent associations. | the civil rights of the Unions are conceded, there can be no 
All this is excellent, and will, we doubt not, be accepted by | objection to enforce also their civil liabilities, while such legis- 
Unionists throughout the country as an adequate concession | lation would be in exact accord with that which makes a 
to their claims. On the other hand, however, Mr. Bruce, | county or borough responsible for the damage done in riot. 


mindful perhaps that he has to pass his Bill through a House | We are a little curious to know why the odd little para 
filled with employers, leaves two forms of what seems to us | graph in Clause 8 forbidding Trades’ Unions to hold land was 
A Trades’ Union is not a charitable 


injustice unredressed. He will not concede the right of levy- | introduced into the Bill. ] 
ing a subscription promised by a member of a Trades’ Union | Society, but an insurance office, and the Equitable can hold all 


through process of law. Why not? The Home Secretary | the land it likes. Was it perchance introduced to prevent the 
replies that Mr. Frederic Harrison, the extreme advocate of formation of Labourers Unions, perhaps the most needed form 
Trades’ Unions, himself declines to propose any such measure, of all such Associations? Perhaps before the Bill passes Com- 
and it is evident from Mr. Harrison’s evidence before the | mittee, Mr. Hughes or Mr. Mundella will ask that question, 
Commission that this was the case. He is all for regulating | which, in Ireland at all events, may be one of the last im- 
such matters by consent, an excellent method if all Unionists portance. That Unions should not hold property we can 
were angels, or at all events men who regarded every debt | understand, but why they should be permitted to own Consols 
as a debt of honour. But we very much doubt whether the | 4d not permitted to own farms seems to require some passing 


Unions will be satisfied with that assumption, — 


it would not have been wiser to let a Union sue 
for a subscription, just as Mudie’s Library could sue, | THE BISHOPS AND THEIR SANCTIFIOCATION. 
or the Atheneum Olub, or an insurance office. We|/PYUESDAY and Wednesday's debates in the Upper House 


recognize the difficulties in the way of that provision. Too | of Convocation can excite but one feeling in the minds of 
many of the pecuniary claims enforced by Trades’ Unions are | really thinking men, and that feeling is profound scorn. We 
in reality disciplinary fines, while the obstacles to the enforce- | entertain a strong attachment for the National Church, and have 
ment of justice in the converse way against a Union are per- | always tried to do justice to the Episcopal form of Church 
fectly appalling. If we give the Union a legal right to its | government—which might have a real meaning if the Bishops 
subscription, we must give the members a legal right to secure | had any manliness of faith or religious character ; but to read 
the “benefits” for which the subscriptions are paid, and that | such discussions as those reported in the Guardian of 
would perplex the strongest Court in Great Britain. How are | Wednesday and the Standard of Thursday simply fills a reason- 
annuities, for example, for terms of years to be levied from | able mind with despair. Here are a number of men, some of 
bodies whose members are perpetually changing, who can dis- | them learned, and all of them with a reputation for learning, 
solve at will, who are often culpably reckless of Actuary lore, | in positions of dignity and authority, professing a faith which, 
and who yery seldom resist a claim except by the final plea of | if anything could, should teach them manliness and con- 
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pts aren notice, complaining that they have been hurried 
into a grave mistake which is fatal to their ‘ sanctity,’ help- 
lessly trying to undo it by a breach of faith which formally de- 


matter, and some of them interlarding their piteous lamenta- 
tions over the hardship of their position with unctuous and 
Pharisaic assumptions of sanctity and holiness that go near 
to make any manly member of the English Church utterly 
ashamed of the Church to which he belongs ;—and all 
because these mitred old gentlemen, or most of them, with at 
most four exceptions, are destitute of the honour, the sense, 
and the courage to stick to the obviously wise resolution 
deliberately taken last year, to get the assistance of the genuine 
scholars of all sects in the revision of the new translation of the 


Bible. 
The perplexity is this. The resolution was to obtain the 


t for censure, whining over the enormous difficulty of mak- | we can only say that to us they seem to dishonour our 
heir minds on the simplest matter possible without | 


Lord by their cowardly doubts. They treat the Divine Being 
as if he were as sensitive and jealous of human opinion as an 
English Bishop. What can God want of us more than honest 
trust and faith? Can he not make a Unitarian to honour, 


clares their own total incompetence for the simplest practical | and a Trinitarian (even a bishop) to dishonour? Is a Uni- 


tarian, speaking on his honour as to the meaning of Greek 
words and syntax, less likely to assert the truth than a 
Trinitarian speaking on his honour on the same subject ? What 
the Bishops will be believed, and with justice, really to fear 
is, that the revision should turn purely upon scholarship, and 
not be biassed by doctrinal considerations. If they do not 
fear this, they are acting from a worse motive still,—not the 
desire for the best possible revision of the Bible, but regard to 
the praise of bigoted and narrow-minded men. 

It has unhappily fallen to the lot of the present writer to 





read many outbursts of unreal religious and theological 
cowardice, to peruse the plaintive wailings of many associa- 


service of capable scholars of all nations and religious views | tions of men more anxious a great deal about what the world 
in the new translation. In conformity with this resolution, a | shall think of their religious thoughts, than about the real 
Roman Catholic (Dr. Newman) was asked to assist, and | object of those thoughts. But it has never fallen to his lot 
declined ; and a Unitarian (Mr. Vance Smith) was asked to to read more hopeless and faithless, and he ventures to say, 
assist, and accepted. Then a communion was held in West-| in spite of sincere respect for some of them, more despicable 
minster Abbey,—a communion known as “the Westminster | quaverings of religious panic than are to be found in 
Scandal,”—in which all who had consented to join in the work | Tuesday’s and Wednesday’s deliberations of what is pleased to 
of revision were invited, if they chose, to take part; and | call itself the Upper House of Convocation. The Nicene 
Mr. Vance Smith, who, though not an adherent of the | Creed indeed! Is it conceivable for a moment that any man 
Nicene theology, believes in the “divinity” of Christ in his who really believes that “for us men and for our salvation ” 
own Unitarian sense, joined, attaching his own meaning to | Jesus Christ came down from heaven, and was incarnate in 
the words of the sacrament, and not joining in the repetition | our flesh, should shriek out treason because a good Greek 
of the Nicene Creed. Well, this participation by a good and | scholar, who does not believe this, is asked to help towards 
learned Unitarian, on his own individual responsibility, in the | ascertaining the true meaning of the Greek words in which 
Holy Communion raised a storm of indignation among various | this great gospel was first told? Did not somebody, commonly 
narrow-minded persons, who habitually seem to forget that a rite | supposed to be more than a Bishop, assert that “all things 





which our Lord himself did not withhold either from Thomas 
(who certainly at that time did not believe in His true Deity), 
nor from Judas, who, if he did, believed to his own condem- 
nation, it is hardly decent for Christians of our day to with- 
hold from any good man who wishes thereby to declare and 
strengthen his Christian faith. But the bigoted cry was 
raised, and it took the form of demanding that Mr. Vance 
Smith should be expelled from the society of Revisers, as a 
sort of act of superstitious expiation for the desecration which 
had been done,—or, as the Bishop of Rochester shamelessly 
put it, “the injured honour of the Lord required some 
reparation.” 

This cry the Bishop of Winchester (Dr. Wilberforce) took 
up, finding it popular in the external Church. Though he 
had made no effort last July to get Mr. Vance Smith ex- 
pelled from the body of Revisers, he had discovered by this 
time, through his correspondence with the American and other 
Episcopal Churches, that it was wicked for the revisers to 
avail themselves of the learning of a man who “ denied the 
Godhead of our Saviour.” Though the Church had availed itself 
of “unsanctified ” learning, it could not go so far as to use 
learning so unsanctified as that of a Unitarian ; the help of a 
Jew’s learning would have been far less exceptionable, because 
though the Jew also denies the Godhead of our Saviour, yet 
—well the Bishop did not get much farther than the “ yet,” 
probably he hardly knew why he preferred the Jew, but we rather 
think it was because the Jew may be an orthodox bigot and a 
“sanctified ’’ Pharisee in his own department, while a 
Socinian is necessarily a black sheep. The Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol tried to be more fair. He had objected to a 
Unitarian from the first, on the ground, amongst others, that 
a Unitarian scholar is sure to have a doctrinal bias in relation 
to the translation of all passages bearing on the personality of 
the Second and Third Persons of the Trinity, a reason which, 
if it has the least force in it, applies equally to all Churches,— 
would make the Trinitarians as liable to er parte prejudices 
as the Unitarians,—would render it impossible to work with an 
Independent in translating passages relating to the Church 
and the Episcopacy,—or with a Baptist in translating passages 
touching upon baptism. 

The simple truth is, that the Bishops show by their cowardly 
fluttering and cackle over this ‘scandal’ of acting with a 


learned Unitarian, that they have no real faith in their own | 


creed or their own work. If they suppose that Christ can 


be ‘dishonoured’ by frankly asking the opinion of an honour- | 
able scholar who does not believe in the Divine essence of | 


Christ, as to the true meaning of Greek or Hebrew words, 
and giving hima single vote in a Council composed otherwise 


of pure Trinitarians, on the proper translation of such words, 


work together for good to them that love God,” and amongst 
the “ all things” would he not certainly have included any true 
science or scholarship? No Church can stand long which is 
ruled by such chickenhearted men as debated together in a 
senseless panic on Tuesday and Wednesday last. If these men 
knew what is truly thought of their faithlessness and 
cowardice by the outward world, they would know that what 
is much more likely to be remembered as the true “ West- 
minster Scandal”’ than the admission of a Unitarian to com- 
‘munion last summer, is the dishonourable display of faith- 
| lessness exhibited by themselves in the name of their Lord and 
| Master in the sitting of this week. The Bishop of Exeter 
,and the Bishop of St. David’s are noble exceptions to the 
| character of the Episcopal speeches. Dr. Thirlwall in the 
| Upper House, and Dean Stanley in his truly admirable speech 
| in the Lower House, have done something towards redeem- 


| ing the honour of our Church. 





THE THEOLOGY OF THE VOYSEY JUDGMENT. 

HERE will be a great many,—and those not the least earnest 
and profound,—among the theologians of the National 
| Church who will feel dismay at the judgment of the Privy Council 
on Mr. Voysey,—a judgment which will condemn many who have 
never entertained any sympathy with Mr. Voysey’s peculiar form 
| of rationalistic Theism. Indeed, the judgment does not appear to 


| us to have been drawn up by any one thoroughly conversant with 


| the sort of controversies which have gone nearest to the root of 
| Protestant theology. We are amongst those who have always 
| asserted that the Thirty-Nine Articles are a burden to the con- 
' science of the Christian teachers of the day, and hardly consistent 
with any one really earnest form of existing faith. But we have 
| never denied that those Articles were, at the time they were drawn 
| up, so anxiously moderate in their language, and so well adapted 
| to include very wide divergencies of theological belief, that con- 
' scientious men of very different schools might fairly think them 
| consistent with their various forms of faith, though hardly any of 
‘them would dream of expressing their characteristic convictions in 
| that colourless and often almost evasive language. If, however, the 

Thirty-Nine Articles are unsatisfactory, the new interpretations 
| explicitly put upon them by this judgment of the Privy Council,— 
| guarded as they are intended to be, but are not, probably from want 








| 


‘of adequate knowledge of the dangers to be guarded against,— 
are far more unsatisfactory. No one who has read this journal 
_with any care for many years back will suspect us of much intel- 
lectual sympathy with most of Mr. Voysey’s negations ; and we 
should certainly have regarded his acquittal as an ad absurdum 
demonstration that the Church of England is completely indiffer- 
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ent to the fundamental assumptions on which her most -striking | man himself as ‘‘a child of God’s wrath,” instead of a child of 
devotional forms are based. But on several of the charges at | God ;—i.c., not merely the ‘‘ fault” in the nature is alien from Gog 
least, it would have been far less fatal to the theological vitality | but the nature itself is so,—a change for the worse of a very vital 
of the national Church, if Mr. Voysey had been acquitted, than it | and dismal kind indeed. The Article is bad; the judgment ig fap 
will be to have this new burden of authoritative interpretation laid worse, and worse on the Calvinistic side, for it tends at least very 
upon the consciences of the thinking clergy. strongly towards the assertion that there is xo divine element in 
Take, first, the apparently absolute decision of the Privy | man as man until the ‘ curse” under which he is born is annulled 
Council, that it is uot consistent with the plain meaning of the | by the process, whatever that may be, of regeneration. “ Children 
2nd and the 15th Articles to deny that Christ ‘‘ bore the punish- | of God's wrath” is a phrase vastly worse and stronger than any 
ment due to our sins, ov suffered in our stead.” The use of the | to be found in the most Calvinistic of the Articles, ~is an 
disjunctive conjunction here might have offered some escape to | expression which ought to be rather the utterance of a doctrine of 
those who, with us,—and not merely with us, but, we believe, despair than of a gospel of life and hope. 
with a great many of the best theologians in England, whether} One of the most serious points in the Judgment is the stringent 
belonging to the National or to Nonconformist churches,—would | decision that the clergy may neither admit any moral and doctrina) 
reject the first phrase most absolutely, but who might possibly | contradiction in Scripture, nor hold that a particular doctrine 
accept the second and vaguer equivalent for it ; for there can be no | contains internal evidence against the authenticity of the passage 
sort of doubt of the social and divine law that suffering voluntarily of Scripture containing it. ‘This decision is based on the language 
and gladly borne for another (i.c., “in his stead”) is often in the | of the 20th Article, headed ‘‘ of the Authority of the Church.” 
highest degree really efficacious in diminishing the sum of that |‘ The Church hath power,” it runs ‘to decree Rites or 
other’s sufferings, by touching his heart and rescuing him from | Ceremonies, and authority in controversies of faith. And yet it ig 
selfishness which is guilt,—and still less doubt is there that our | not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that is contrary to 
Lord’s sacrifice and sufferings were the very root and type| God’s Word written, neither may it so expound one place of 
of all such healing sacrifice. But, unfortunately, the judgment Scripture that it be repugnant to another.” The drift of 
of the Privy Council goes on to shut out the alternative ‘or,’ | that would certainly seem to be a limitation on the use of 
by which we might hope that we could escape from the obligation | authority by the Church,—as much as saying, ‘The Church shall 
of believing that our Lord suffered the punishment due to our sins, have authority to ordain rites and ceremonies, and to decide con- 
the innocent for the guilty. For after citing certain Articles | troversies of faith, so far as it can reconcile all the Scriptural 
(in which the word ‘ punishment’ nowhere occurs), the judgment | authorities that can be produced upon the point, and prove them 
proceeds, ‘* 1t is not consistent with such statements to aver with- | not to be unfavourable to its decision, but it shall be bound so to 
out any qualification that he did not bear the punishment due to | interpret Scripture for this purpose, namely, that of establishing an 
our sins, nor suffer in our stead,”—where, if the alternative had | authoritative rite or doctrine, that there shall be no inconsistency 
been left open, the judgment would clearly have run, ‘It is not | or clashing of authorities, and no choice of one passage as over- 
consistent with such statements to aver without any qualification | ruling the meaning of another.’ We think it very clear that the real 
that he neither bore the punishment due to our sins nor suffered in | drift of this article is not to assert that no passages of Scripture 
our stead.” If, then, we interpret the judgment aright, its drift is shall ever be interpreted so as to clash with each other, but only this, 
authoritatively to engraft the idea of vicarious punishment,—in the | —that no final authority shall be exercised by the Church on ques- 
place of vicarious suffering,—on the Articles of Religion. Every | tions either of rites or doctrines, unless it can really reconcile all 
Christian who believes in the power of the Cross believes in real | the Scriptural statements bearing on the point and reconcile them 
vicarious suffering; but every Christian certainly does not believe | with its decision. Had the article been meant to impose a 
in vicarious punishment, nay it runs counter to the faith of many of | new burden on private consciences, it would never have been 
us in the righteousness of God to believe in it for a moment. ‘The | headed ‘ Of the Authority of the Church,’ or have been couched in 
difference is as wide as can be,—as wide as that between the con- | the language we have quoted. Yet the decision of the Privy 
duct of a father who should deliberately consent to punish an inno- | Council imposes this new burden, and in the most absolute 
cent child in the place of a guilty one, é.c., to add voluntarily tohis| form. ‘We think,” runs the judgment, ‘‘that no private 
sufferings as the condition of releasing the other from suffering, | clergyman can by his own authority do that which the whole 
and the conduct of one who, recognizing that the disinterested Church is by the 20th Article declared to be incompetent to do, 
eagerness of one of his children to endure all the privations himself namely, expound one part of Scripture in a manner repugnant to 
and give away all the enjoyments to the others, had really touched | another.” Yet it is quite obvious that the whole Church might have 
and ennobled the hearts of the other children, should at once dis- | been (and, as we believe, actually was) declared incompetent to 
pense with a great deal of painful discipline which might otherwise | ordain rites and ceremonies which would be binding on all, and to 
have been needful, as entirely superfluous. Whatever the 2nd and | decide authoritatively ‘controversies of faith” in a manner which 
15th Articles say, they invariably speak, as Mr. Voysey pointed out, | would be binding on all, on grounds on which there would be no 
not of propitiation and satisfaction for ‘ punishment,’ but of pro- | sort of similar objection to a private clergyman explaining his own 
pitiation and satisfaction for ‘sin.’ Christ died, says the 2nd | unauthoritative opinion. ‘The basis for a new law ought to be far 
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article, ‘‘ to reconcile his Father to us, and to be a sacrifice, not 
only for original guilt, but also for all actual sins of men.” ‘ He 
came to be the Lamb without spot,” says the 15th Article, “ who 


by sacrifice of himself once made should take away the sins of the | 


world.” And yet the Privy Council have declared that this 
language is equivalent to saying that he bore ‘‘ the punishment due 
to our sins.” Whatever mystery may attach to the statement that 
Christ ‘* bore our sins,”—those who slide in the idea of punishments 
in its place, deprave the theology of these Articles, and render the 
burden of them twice as heavy as it was before. 

Again, on the point of original sin, the doctrine of the judgment 
depraves the teaching of the Articles, in itself of a sufficiently 
doubtful character. For while the 9th Article only says that 
‘* original sin,” which it defines as ‘+ the fault and corruption of the 
Nature of every man that is naturally engendered of the offspring 


of Adam,” “ deserveth God’s wrath and damnation,’—a statement | 


which is mischievous and false only so far as it asserts that a twist 
or flaw of nature for which we are not responsible deserves ‘ wrath 
and condemnation,’ words properly applicable only to voluntary 


evil, not misfortune, instead of divine discipline and remedy, | 
the judgment goes a great deal further indeed, and says, ‘To | 


assert, therefore, that children are not by nature children of God's 
wrath... . appears to us plainly inconsistent with the express 


language of the Articles of Religion.” Here isa wonderful carica- | 


ture of the Article. The Article speaks of *‘ the fault and corrup- 
tion of the nature of every man” as deserving ** God’s wrath and 


damnation ;” the judgment, on the other hand, speaks of the. 





more carefully laid than the basis for a mere individual opinion, 
and the whole context seems to show that the 20th Article is 
laying down stringent limits to the administrative and doctrinal 
authority of the Church. Here, again, then, the new judgment 
has gone far beyond the obvious meaning of the Articles in 
fettering the consciences of the clergy and restraining their 
liberty of teaching. 

On the whole, there is but one point of view from which we 
could deem the Voysey Judgment anything but a great calamity 
to the English Church, and that point of view is a mere 
hope that the Articles themselves will soon be intolerable to 
the Church, and will therefore be done away with. That they 


| were wise, moderate, thoughtful, aud liberal terms of com- 


promise in their time we are quite willing to admit,—how wise 
and moderate it is not easy to remember till we hear the inter- 
pretations ollicially assigned to them by such eminent men as 
Archbishop Tait and Lord Hatherley, and see how far more liberal 
the Articles are than the modern interpretations put upon them. 
But none the less thereare many of them which are far less liberal 
than the language of the Gospels and Epistles themselves. It 
would be hard indeed to find in Scripture any really critical 
vindication for the statement that ‘‘the fault and corruption of 
the Nature of every man that naturally is engendered of the off- 
spring of Adam” ‘*deserveth God’s wrath and damnation,” and 
still harder so to vindicate the article on Predestination—at least 
if the rule is to be followed that it is not lawful for the Church to 
interpret one place of Scripture as repugnant to another. The 
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Articles are by no means a yoke easy for the wider-minded clergy | which for her is tolerably healthy, malt liquor, valgar and 
of the day to bear; but the Articles as interpreted in the Voysey | dangerous to the complexion. What wonder that she takes 
Jadgment impose a yoke far more burdensome and oppressive than |the only support” which seems satisfactory, strong, 
the Articles themselves. If no clergyman is to be permitted to loaded wine, or poisonous, tartarized light liquors, and half- 
say that Ezekiel’s doctrine of individual responsibility, that ‘‘ the | unconsciously repeats the dose three or even four times a day, a 
son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither shall the | mistake no man, unless very far gone indeed, ever attempts. Men, 
father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteousness of the | unless they are drunkards, never drink more than twice, and very 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall seldom more than once a day. Considering how rapid the 
be upon him,” is the greatest of all protests against the commonly stimulant is in action, how greatly it increases for the moment 
accepted doctrine of original sin, and against any passages in with women the apparent intellectual power, and how completely 
Scripture which may be supposed to maintain that doctrine, all the sense of weariness disappears under its influence, the wonder is 
we can say is, that the clergy are not to be granted freedom to do | not that the habit should prevail, but that it should be limited to 
their duty either by themselves or by their people. so very few. Just let a Satwrday reviewer try to talk pleasantly, 
™ and if possible fascinatingly, to an infinite succession of people for 
i i c eleven hours a day for four months on a stretch, ani then see 
WOMEN AND ALCOHOL. | what he would do or abstain from doing to get a little relief. It 
HE extreme bitterness with which the Saturday Review usually is of no use to say the doctors are to blame. No doubt, disease 
writes of women—the undertone of annoyance at their having assumed a low typ, and nervous disease tending to be- 
impudence in being so important as to deserve discussion—always come as common as ‘‘a full habit” was common once, doctors are 
impairs the effect of its diatribes against feminine aberrations; tempted to recommend alcohol as a stimulant, and do recommend 
but it hit a blot the other day, when it denounced as a growing it very carelessly; but their advice would be disregarded, just as 
vice among women the habit of taking stimulants. Of course, | their advice to swallow asafcetida pills is disregarded, did not their 
the Review was only too delighted to be able to produce so good a | patients feel that it exactly met their case,—that, in fact, it was 
reason for being angry, and represented everything in as sensa- very pleasant advice. Women never learn to like alcohol for its 
tional a light, not to say as ill-natured a light, as possible. ‘That | flavour, or they would be as particular as men are about the form in 
goes without talking, but still the /eview was right, and in the | which it is conveyed, and they take it only because they learn to feel 
right, doing good service to society by exposing an evil which is that the dangerous “‘ whip” is the only one which meets their spe- 
growing, which is grave, and which can be cured only by exposure. | cial necessity. It is ruin for them, as it is for men, and in both cases 
‘The medical journals all admit the truth of the main charge, that | for the same reason, because any narcotizing poison once in posses- 
refined women of the wealthier classes are living lives so full of | sion of the system paralyzes the will; but it is rain far quicker, 
excitement as to tempt them more and more to seek an | and, owing to the organization of society, more complete. We 
artificial support in stimulants which have a ruinous effect | are not inclined to believe what the Saturday says and the Prac- 
alike upon mind and character. The Lancet, after certain re- | titioner hints, that liquor impairs chastity in women more than in 
serves as to the sensational form of the statements made, openly | men; but women depend more upon the will, which the influence 
acknowledged their substantial justice ; and now the Practitioner, | of the poison cripples, and suffer more visibly when its paralysis 
a quiet, thoughtful magazine, which tries as far as possible to be | has thrown them back defenceless upon impulse, whether the im- 
strictly scientific, admits and endeavours to account for the grow- | pulse be kleptomania or concession to solicitations. 
ing mischief. [ts statement is in substance that of the Saturday| Why say all this? First, because it is trae, and the world 
Review,—that women of the higher middle-class with much leisure | gains by any kind of truth the statement of which does 
and much money show a new disposition towards a vice supposed | not tend to increase the evil, as happens in the case of 
to be exploded among men; that they swallow in the morning, at | at least two forms of evil, lust and cruelty ; and secondly, be- 
lunch, at dinner, and at evening parties, quantities of wine or | cause we believe it possible for the profession which has partly 
liqueurs which keep them in the condition known as permanent | caused and now fears the evil to help society to the remedy. It may 
alcoholization, the most dangerous condition into which a man | do much by private advice, more by diffusing or helping laymen 
can fall, and from physiological differences infinitely more | to diffusea little ordinary knowledge. For iustance, it could very 
dangerous tox woman. She cannot endure it for half the time, | easily indeed do one most important service, prohibit altogether, as 
and owing to her lesser degree of nervous strength, her exemption the Lancet has in over-reticent phrase advised, the use of alcohol 
from labour, and her disinclination to severe exercise, its effect by girls under twenty-one. ‘hey should have none, simply. If 
tends much more directly to diminish nervous power, that is, in | they cannot get along, they should have less work, more sleep, or, 
fact, to obscure the mind, to deteriorate the moral character, and | what is nearly as good, more opportunity of lethargic quiescence, 
to increase the liability to insanity. and endless milk, but it should be ‘‘ good form” for them to 
There is no smoke without fire, medical men of high repute do not be absolute teetotallers. ‘They do not care in the least for the 
assent to charges telling directly against themselves—for the doctors flavour of wine. ‘They, like the Madrassees, ‘no drinkee for 
have advised the practice they now deprecate—without reason, | drinkee, but drinkee for drunkee,”—that is, for the sake of the 
and there are many reasons why this charge should a priori be con- stimulating effect, and they should be compelled by household 
sidered possible. The pace of life has increased for the higher classes opinion to go without altogether. It is nonsense to say this 
of women until it is now much faster than for men. ‘They have | could not be effected. Fifty forms of restraint much more irk- 
more to do, a shorter time to do it in, and are more admired for some than this are borne by girls without flinching, or 
doing it weli than was ever the case before. A young woman in indeed perceiving that there is any restraint to flinch from. 
g001 society in London nowadays is worked from three o'clock | ‘he doctors circulate through society a dozen rules of different 
in the afternoon till three o'clock next morning, twelve con- kinds for the management of children, girls, everybody who is 
secutive hours, almost as severely as an actress—who, after all, | managed, about which nobody talks, but which are never dis- 
undergoes her full strain only from eight p.m. to midnight, and obeyed, and they could add this one, as thé Lancet advises, if they 
gets jaded upon that—and with much shorter intervals of liked. ‘Then let them teach everybody a little more truth about 
real relief; and as no natural strength, except in the most diet, the reason, for instance, why large doses of tea swallowed by 
exceptional instances, will respond to such a demand, she sedentary men or by women predispose them to think that they 
naturally looks around for some artificial support, for a want ‘‘support.” Iiow many people are aware of the extra- 
whip to keep her from flagging. Where is she to find ordinarily pernicious effect of tea—in itself pleasantest and least 
one? Rest is impossible without breaking with all the rules hurtful of all stimulants — upon some temperaments, and 
of her world, which no woman will do; she knows nothing of | especially upon the more “highly strung” organizations,— 
physiology, nothing of the commonest principles of diet—which organizations with a tendency to neuralgia, irritability, or 
men, on the whole, do obey—and nothing of the real effect of | ‘the fidgets.” Or let the physicians tell the public, as the 
alcohol. She never learns what men learn from being really | Practitioner of this month does so clearly, the point at which by 
drunk, in the police-court sense, perhaps once in their lives; never the consent of all physiologists alcohol ceases to yield 
recognizes clearly, as all men do, even drunkards, that at some | force and becomes a narcotic poison to the nervous system 
depth or other there is poison in the cup, poison producing illnessas_—a poison, that is, which takes the edge off the intellect, 
certainly as any drug. She eats her only full meal in the middle | weakens tbe will, and makes the muscles tend to tremble. 
of the day, instead of eating it when the system most requires |The statement certainly came on us, who probably know 
strength, namely, in the time of exertion ; she does not smoke— | more of the matter than most women, with a distinct shock 
tobacco is probably injurious to the sedentary, but to the active it | of surprise, and we reproduce it textually as by far the most 
is a sedative—and she is taught to consider the only stimulant | beneficial statement yet made on the subject by good authority :-— 
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‘In former papers, in this journal and elsewhere, we have shown 
that 14 ounces of absolute alcohol, or two in the case of unusual 
exercise of body or mind, is about the maximum standard for the 
allowance of adult men: and the recent researches of Dr. Parkes 
confirm this belief, at least so far as showing that indubitably evil 
results follow when it is considerably exceeded. If such a quantity 
be the proper allowance for a man weighing 160 lb. (mostly bone 
and muscle), and always engaged in powerfully exerting either his 
muscles, or his brain, or both, it would surely seem reasonable to 
say that a woman, weighing say 120]b. (much of it fat), and 
hardly ever using either her muscles or her brain vigorously 
and continuously, ought, at the outside, not to exceed the daily 
quantum of 3 ounce absolute alcohol, which would repre- 
sent about two ordinary glasses (two ounces each) of the 
usual highly fortified sherry or port which ladies prefer ;” 
—two such glasses in the whole day mind, or say, to put the matter 
in a still more intelligible form, one glass of port or one fair 
tumbler of Bass at each of the principal meals, any quantity 
beyond that being mere injury, as much injary as a slight nervous 
shock per diem would produce. That statement, if confirmed, as, 
according to the Practitioner, it would be by all considerable 
physiologists, is by far the most important piece of information 
communicated during the struggle about the effects of alcohol, and 
whatever the doctors may think, is entirely unknown to the mass 
of English mankind. We now want one bit more, which perhaps 
the Lancet can give us, and which would be almost equally 
valuable. Does there exist, or can there exist, any drug, 
form of diet, or method of training, which will enable 
weak frames to get through extra work as alcohol does? 
—which will prevent the nervous depression incidental 
to modern life, without so rapidly exhausting nervous 
energy ? Sleep, we know, would give the requisite strength, and 
we are half inclined to believe that the popular notions about 
sleep are the cause of much mischief, that the regular seven hours 
is the proper stint for a milkmaid, not for an over-worked London 
woman. But is there nothing besides sleep,—even if sleep were 
attainable—no truth, for example, in the profound Hindoo faith 
in the strengthening quality of milk or other digestible form of 
food? We do not say there is, we do not know ; but we do know 
that if there is none and London life keeps up its pace, drinking 
among the nervous will continue. And finally, let the doctors 
make known clearly the external symptoms of permanent alcoho- 
lization, so that every man or woman who drinks may enter 
society sure of immediate detection. If everybody could recog- 
nize at a glance the signs of addiction to alcohol, its use would be 
at once pronounced bad tone. 





THE CORONA PHOTOGRAPHED. 


FTER all, astronomers and physicists were not quite satisfied 
with the evidence obtained about the Sun’s Corona, last 
December. It seemed far from improbable that the discussion 
which had so long continued would be renewed, though under 
slightly altered conditions. A definite issue had indeed been 
indicated, as we shall presently show, and no certain means 
seemed available for deciding it. At length, however, the photo- 
graphs taken during the totality have been submitted to inspec- 
tion ; and most fortunately they dispose of the very question on 
which it appeared likely that a new discussion would be raised. 

Let it be understood that the question at issue all along has 
been simply this,—How much of that crown of glory which 
makes its appearance when the sun is eclipsed is a true solar 
appendage? In former times astronomers had been divided 
between three views,—there had been, first, those who regarded 
the corona as belonging to the sun ; then those who supposed that 
it was produced by an atmosphere round the moon; and lastly, 
those who thought it was a phenomenon of our own atmosphere. But 
modern astronomers know well that the moon has no appreciable 
atmosphere, and therefore the second of these views has long since 
been regarded as disposed of. 

Nearly all astronomers, in fact, had learned to regard the corona 
as certainly belonging to the sun, and their investigations had 
been mainly directed to determine what sort of solar appendage the 
corona may be. But a circumstance happened which modified 
the views of afew. Means were found for measuring the pres- 
sure which exists near the base of the solar sierra,—that layer of 
coloured matter which surrounds the sun’s surface below the level 
of the red prominences ; and the result seemed to imply that no 
such enormous atmosphere can exist as the apparent extension 
of the corona had been thought to indicate, The idea was some- 


it cannot be a solur appendage at all; and Faye, the French 
astronomer, followed by Mr. Lockyer and others in England, 
adopted the view that the corona is merely due to the passage of 
the solar rays through that part of our atmosphere which lies towards 
the moon’s place on the sky during total eclipse. And when 
news came that the Americans, on August 7, 1869, had seen 
certain bright lines in the spectrum of the corona, an elaborate 
explanation was put forward by Mr. Lockyer, on the basis of thig 
hypothesis. He argued that during total eclipse only a small 
quantity of actual sunlight illuminates our air, whereas a relatively 
large quantity of light reaches the air from the coloured promi. 
nences and the sierra. ‘These two kinds of light, mixing together, 
account, he said, for the mixed character of the coronal spectrum, 
The sunlight supplies the rainbow-tinted solar spectrum with itg 
dark lines; the sierra-light and prominence-light supply bright 
lines, which just replace the light wanting where the dark lines 
are; and so we get the continuous rainbow-tinted streak which 
forms the background of the coronal spectrum. But some of the 
bright lines are strong enough to more than fill up the correspond. 
ing dark gaps; these form the bright-line spectrum seen by the 
American astronomers. Thus everything seems satisfactorily 
accounted for. 

But there were captious reasoners who ventured to assert that 
the direct sunlight required by this explanation does not, as a 
matter of fact, fall upon the air lying where the corona is seen, 
The ‘* atmospheric-glare” theory at this stage of its development 
was most provokingly opposed by the stubbornness of mathema- 
tical facts. After maintaining the contest gallantly for half a 
year or so, the supporters of the theory were fain to resort to 
the moon for some deflective action on the solar rays. ‘The afore. 
mentioned cavillers renewed the discussion on this second issue ; 
and after a shorter contest than the former, the supporters of the 
atmospheric-glare theory were driven yet further afield for the 
deflective action they required. ‘To the sun himself they went, 
and admitting now that an atmosphere of considerable extent 
surrounds the sun, they found in this atmosphere all that had 
seemed necessary to make their reasoning complete. ‘The corona, 
they argued, is two-fold in its nature. The inner and brighter 
part is a solar atmosphere, the radiations which seem to extend 
to such enormous distances from their inner corona, are in reality 
terrestrial phenomena, being due simply to the illumination of 
matter in our own atmosphere by light from the prominences, the 
sierra, and the inner corona. 

This was an immense improvement on the preceding forms of the 
theory. Ever since the eclipse of 1706, astronomers had recog- 
nized the two-fold character of the corona, or rather, a well-marked 
apparent difference between the brighter part close by the sun, and 
the radiated and fainter portion outside. It was perhaps in ignorance 
of this circumstance, that the organizing committee mentioned 
the ‘‘ differentiation of the corona” into two distinct portions, 
as one of the chief points to which observers should direct their 
attention. But in any case, it is unfortunately by no means a 
new thing in the history of astronomy that observers should be 
thus set to discover the discovered. More useful by far as.respects 
this particular question, were the unofficial suggestions (made 
many months before the expeditions set forth) that observers 
should endeavour to secure good drawings of the radiations of 
the corona, and that the more striking peculiarities of structure 
should be noted with special care. For, obviously, such observa- 
tions could tell us what neither the spectroscope nor the polaris- 
cope could reveal. ‘These instruments can only analyze the light 
which they receive ; they cannot tell us whence the light comes. 
Whenever there is doubt on this point, we must trust to direct 
observation. Now, if some peculiarity of structure in the corona, 
or some remarkable radiation should be seen from stations 
wide apart, no question could remain that that peculiarity 
or that radiation belonged to a true solar appendage. In 
fact, Mr. Lockyer himself, writing at a time when it seemed 
as though no evidence of this sort were forthcoming, oF 
rather when all the evidence seemed the other way, very 
definitely stated the rule which should guide us in such & 
case,—‘‘ If at all stations, the stations being as wide apart as they 
have been this time, the drawings are similar, then the corona 
would be undoubtedly cosmical.” It is clear, however, that 
similarity, as respects some striking and unmistakable feature, 
would not only be sufficient, but would be all that could be 
expected in this case. For, undoubtedly, during the whole con- 
tinuance of totality the illumination of our atmosphere is varying ; 
ordinarily, too, changes must be taking place in the upper regions 
of air; thin haze forming or dissipating, light clouds coming into 





what hastily adopted that if the corona is not a solar atmosphere, 





view or disappearing with the varying light, and so on. So that 
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even on the theory that the corona lies far beyond our atmo- 
aphere, its aspect would probably vary as respects details, or as 
respects the general figure. ‘The persistence of some well-marked 
and unmistakable radiation, despite such changes in the medium 
through which we view the corona (on this theory), and yet more 
dhe visibility of such a feature at widely separated stations, would 
countervail all arguments founded on minor apparent changes due 
4o changes of atmospheric illumination. 

It was on this account that so much importance was at- 
tached to the labours of the photographers who went to Spain 
and Sicily. Drawings of eclipse phenomena have so often 
proved deceptive, that astronomers began to think that the 
impressive nature of the scene presented during total eclipse 
tends to deprive even the most practised draughtsmen of 
their usual skill. Indeed, in the present instance, the sketches 
considered separately, were fairly described by Mr. Langley, the 
American observer, when he wrote of them, “In some well- 
marked features all agree, in other minor ones such differences 
exist that one might almost say each saw a different corona.” 

But there was one very striking feature respecting which all the 
observers in Spain were agreed. It was (fortunately) not a 
radiation, but a great gap. We say, fortunately, because a gap 
implies the existence of two radiations, and the evidence is so far 
fortified. It was a V-shaped gap, the apex close by the inner 
corona, which was here very shallow. At San Antonio, at Xeres, 
and at La Maria Louisa, stations separated from each other by 
some five or six miles, this remarkable gap was noticed and care- 
fully pictured, all accounts agreeing as to its shape, position, and 
the great extension of its bounding radiations. 

Now, in Sicily this gap was also seen, both at Agosta and at 
‘Syracuse. Professor Watson’s drawing of its position is, in fact, 
an very satisfactory agreement with the drawings made in Spain. 

But if the photographers had failed, all this would have been of 
little avail. Precisely as minute discrepancies in pictures of the 
<oloured prominences prevented many from accepting those objects 
‘as solar appendages, until De la Rue and Secchi had photographed 
them at widely separated stations ; so in this case doubts would have 
prevailed had not photography confirmed draughtsmanship. Most 
fortunately, however, the coronal radiations have been found to 
‘be satisfactorily depicted in photographs taken both in Spain and 
‘in Sicily. The American party in Spain are able to show a view 
‘including only the lower half of the corona; but luckily it is in 
this half that the great gap lies—and there it is, the most striking 
feature in their picture. But Mr. Brothers at Syracuse has 
surpassed all competitors, for he has obtained a picture of the 
corona extending all round the sun to a distance equal to the 
moon’s apparent diameter,—and on one side (where its light has 
probably been fortified by atmospheric glare) to an even greater 
distance. In this noble photograph, alone worth the whole cost 
“of all the expeditions, the great gap is again the most striking 
feature. So that at last certainty has replaced the doubts which 
thhave so long prevailed, and the glory of the eclipsed sun is at 
dength revealed as beyond all question no ‘ borrowed majesty,’ but 
his alone. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_——@——-. 
DR. MAUDSLEY ON BODY AND MIND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—As it is your custom to admit letters occasionally, I trust 





you will allow me to say a few words of explanation in reference | 


| pains to make themselves acquainted with what these results are, 
and with the steps by which they have been reached”; and there- 
fore it is, I believe, that their psychology, holding to its old terms 
and the conventional meanings it has attached to them, is a formid- 
able obstacle to our getting forward. We are compelled by the 
development of facts to burst through the fetters of its phraseology 
before we can move freely. If it had been my purpose in the lec- 
tures, which it was not, to advocate a method of the study of mind, 
that method would have been a union of subjective and objective 
_inquiry, which I have more than once declared to be, in my judg- 
/ment, the happy bridal union from which the most fruitful results 
| may be looked for. When, therefore, your reviewer says he would 
| much like to know where I get certain definitions or opinions, the 
| reply would be,—from the best sort of marriage between these two 
methods which it has been possible to make in my mind. 

The manner in which your reviewer disputes my use of the 
expression ‘‘ unconscious memory” might be instanced, I think, 
as an apt example of the way in which psychology allows lan- 
guage to govern observation and thought. Of course, if we begin 
| by asserting that memory means and ever shall only mean a con- 
scious revival or recollection, there is an end of this matter; un- 
conscious memory would be a contradiction in terms. But by 
what terms, then, in the language of psychology, are we to de- 
scribe that unconscious revival not of acts only, but of ideas, that 
is continually taking place in our daily life? Such actions cer- 
tainly constitute a great part of our mental life, and, following upon 
actions which were at first conscious, but afterwards become 
automatic, they pass from their conscious to their unconscious states 
by degrees so insensible that no man can say where the conscious 
act has ended and the unconscious act has begun. Is it seriously 
proposed that they shall be deemed to belong to mind while they 
are attended to by the slightest shade of consciousness, but that 
| the moment this vanishes they shall be transferred abruptly to the 
world of matter, and be nothing more than, as your reviewer says, 
‘* organic habits"? If this be so, then we must admit that a great 
part of mind will come to be organic habit, a conclusion to which 
|1, of course, shall not object. My position in this matter would 
| be that consciousness is by no means co-extensive with mind; that, 
| on the contrary, we perform habitually unconscious ideas, uncon- 
scious acts, and, the contradiction in psychological terms notwith- 
| standing, unconscious memory; and that, indeed, the largest and 
most important part of our mental function is unconscious mind. 
No one can call to mind at any moment a thousandth part of his 
knowledge; it exists in his mind, latent or unconscious; 
and yet the latent knowledge influences, quite independently 
of his will or consciousness, the character of every conscious 
idea which he has. But I must not occupy any more of your 
space by discussing the large subject of unconscious mental 
action; I wish only to indicate that my ideas are not 80 
confused as your reviewer, judging from a purely psychological 
stand-point, imagines them to be, and would, had he the physio- 
logical training which he says he has not, I hope see them to be ; 
and I will conclude by expressing a conviction that it is simply 
because psychology is based exclusively on observation of self- 
consciousness that it makes too much of consciousness, and that it 
has in its definition of terms frequently fixed barriers that have no 
existence in nature, and must be swept away sooner or later.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Henry MAvupsLey, 

9 Hanover Square, February 14, 1871. 

[Dr. Maudsley appears to confound unconscious memory with 
potential memory,—memory not actually in use,—a very different 
thing. If he means to assert that we remember all we have really 











to your review of my little book on ‘ Body and Mind.” I am | forgotten, but which under certain circumstances we might recall, 
Anxious, first, to say that it was never my intention to advocate | we cannot but think he is guilty of a gross confusion.—Ep. 
the exclusive use of the physiological method of the study of | Spectator.] 
mind ; on the contrary, I think it quite impossible to discard the | $78: 
psychological method of self-conscious observation. It is impos- | MR. GLADSTONE, MR. MAURICE, AND DR. HAMPDEN, 
sible indeed to conceive a physiology of mind, in the present state (To Ta# EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") ; 
of our knowledge, without the help gained by observation of self- | S1r,—You call upon all Liberals to admire and be satisfied with 
consciousness. But while accepting the psychological method, the recently published letter of Mr. Gladstone to Bishop Hampden. 
Properly used, one may reject many of its conclusions, which have | I do admire that letter, and wish that there were many more such, 
been founded hitherto almost entirely on its exclusive use, and are | not only from Prime Ministers, but from bishops and archbishops. 
not consistent with the facts that have been brought to light by | But,—if you will allow me for a moment to look a gift-horse 
the progress of physiology. What I would maintain is that|in the mouth,—you must permit me to remark that Mr. Glad- 
the psychological method by itself is utterly inadequate to| stone's letter suggests another reflection, not quite so agreeable. 





establish a science of mind, and that to its proper and success- 
ful use a knowledge of the physiology of the nervous system 
18 indispensable. ‘Therefore it is that I object to the ‘‘ meta- 


That penitence—so forcibly and eloquently expressed—not for 
an unjust act, but for an unjust intention conceived nearly twenty 
years before, has it borne corresponding fruits in later years ? 








physical” psychologists (calling them so specially to distinguish) When Mr. Gladstone signed an address to the two Primates of 
‘from the “ empirical” psychologists), who ‘disdain physiological | Canterbury and York in 1864, of the vaguest, most ambiguous 
inquiry, and ignore its results, without ever having been at the | kind, as a protest against ‘* Essays and Reviews,” it is curious that 
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he should not have remembered the strict analogy of that act to | 





the one which he had meditated, but not perpetrated, in 1836. 

If Mr. Gladstone was so deeply moved by the semblance of 
injustice towards Professor Maurice as to raise from its grave the 
ghost of his intended misdeed against Dr. Hampden, may it not be 
asked whether in after years there has been no occasion on which be 
might have redressed the wrong done to that eminent and excellent 
man, who is still living and still working in comparative obscurity ? 
It is for these reasons that I must remain 

A LIBERAL NOT ALTOGETHER SATISFIED. 








FRASER’S MAGAZINE ON KERRY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In an article headed ‘* Mr. Froude on the State of Ireland,” 
which appeared in a recent number of the Spectator, the following 
sentence occurs with reference to events represented as having | 
taken place upon my estate in Kerry :— 

“Mr. Trench had just succeeded in evicting a tenant...... He | 
‘held the remains of another tenant's lease, and it was found extremely 
difficult to dispossess him,’ but it was well that it should be done before | 
the new Land Act came into operation.” 

As these words are capable of a mischievous interpretation, you 
will allow me to state through your columns that the holding in 
question, which consisted of a small lodge and a tract of mountain 
shooting, held by the tenant exclusively for sporting purposes, 
was not an agricultural tenancy, and was therefore not likely to be 
affected by the then coming Irish Land Bill.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lansdowne House, February 15, 1871. LANSDOWNE. 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I do not know if your attention has been drawn to a letter 
from Lord Granville, July, 1802, in Lord Malmesbury’s “‘ Corre- 
spondence” (vol. ii., p. 12), where Napoleon is described as ending 
a conversation, held ‘‘en face & la Reine et au Roi,” with these 
words :—‘' Je sens qu’h l’avenir il doit y avoir une haine implacable 
contre nous de la part des Prussiens, mais je veux et dois les mettre 
hors d'état de me nuire.” 

If “de la part des Francais” was put for ‘‘de la part des 
Prussiens,” we should have exactly what the German Emperor is 
now saying. This passage seems to me so curious at the present | 
moment, that I have taken the liberty to bring it to your notice.— | 
I am, Sir, &c., BRINSLEY MARLay. 








BOOKS. 


—— 
THE PARADISE OF BIRDS.* 

Mr. Courtnore’s second excursion into the now almost untrodden 
region of refined extravaganza is a much more decided success 
than his first. ‘This poem has the same excellences that we noted 
in Ludibria Lunz, independence, ease, and mastery of style, and 
a fertile and graceful fancy. But it is better constructed and 
more carefully executed ; in many passages the felicity of phrase 
and dexterity of versification leave nothing to be desired. The 
piece is a professed imitation of the Birds of Aristophanes, and in 
one or two points, such as the obstinate Toryism which the birds 
are made to preach, and the droll travesty of modern scientific | 
theories, very happily introduced, it is more Aristophanic than the | 
particular play imitated. Still, the model has operated purely as | 
a support, and in no way as a restraint, to Mr. Courthope’s muse. | 
And indeed, the result, though it is full of pleasant reminiscences | 
of the Athenian stage, is not, on the whole, at all like a comedy of | 

Aristophanes. It is rather a happy development and reproduction 
of a single element of that complex genius ; an element, moreover, | 
which is very commonly ignored. 
The common view of Aristophanes is that he was a great genius, | 
who proved his greatness by producing imperishable works in a | 
genre in which immortality is peculiarly hard to earn. And the | 
common view is in the main true; most of his work is primarily 
adapted to tickle the ears of the groundlings, and is elevated into | 
high art only by the extraordinary force, vividness, and profusion | 
of comic imagination shown in it. ‘The staple of many of his plays 
is buffoonery, always wild, and often coarse, mixed with personal 
satire of the most reckless kind. But his genius, though it revels 
with infectious enjoyment in this muddier element, and almost 
raises ribaldry into a fine art by a more than Shakespearian mastery | 
over a more plastic language than Shakespeare’s, could not be 
satisfied with such work. It is not merely that his power over the 
public was directed by serious purpose. Had he been but a politi- 
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* The Paradise of Birds. 
Blackwood and Sons. 


By W. J. Courthope. 





. . . . PE 
cian in motley, the epigrammatist would scarcely have told ug that 
‘the Graces seeking an imperishable temple, found it in the sou} 
of Aristophanes.” It must be admitted that it is only at 
intervals that his power to attract the fastidious sisters appears j 

- 1D 
the plays which we possess. Of these, Mr. Courthope’s model 
the ‘ Birds,” stands pre-eminent. Here the comedian’s imagination, 
without losing in vitality or fertility, seems to have gained from 
the subject a rarer and more romantic charm. It is tinged with a 
tender sympathy for the loveliest part of creation, which finds 
expression in the most delicious songs; nor is there wanting 
suggestion of a subtle melancholy, born of the eternal contrast 
between the strivings of men and the harmonious immobility of 
nature. . 

It is this essentially graceful element of the Aristophanic 
comedy which Mr. Courthope has developed, with very success. 
ful adaptation, to modern thought and feeling. For the broader 
comic effects of his author he has little aptitude. There is no. 
hearty rollicking fun, no ‘‘ concussive cachinnations” in the piece ; 
nor does he attempt sharp satire or farcically extravagant in. 
vective. Instead of a sort of genius of gamins, flinging rapid 
handfuls of literary stones and mud, amid peals of laughter, at 
his temporary foes, we have a well-bred gentleman mildly poking 
at them with the end of a stick. In his jokes he wants the knack 
of surprising, essential condition of a jest that would be rewarded 
by laughter. There is only one passage where he attempts the 
grotesque. ‘The soul of a French cook is introduced describing 
rapturously a monster dish of birds. The conception is Aristo- 
phanic enough, but in Mr. Courthope’s hands the figure fails 
to be amusing, and is simply repulsive. 

On the other hand, there is no want of quiet playfulness and 
delicate drollery in the extravaganza. The two human characters 
of the piece, Maresnest, disciple of Darwin, and Windbag, 
romantic poet, are very well conceived, and the dialogue and 
alternate action of this oddly assorted couple is entertaining 
throughout. The opening scene shows us the pair on an iceberg, 
in Arctic night, which a hundred white bears are dragging to- 
wards the Pole, in search of the Paradise of Birds. It appears 
that Man has shortsightedly exterminated his feathered friends; 
in consequence, the insect tribes, increasing steadily in size and 
numbers, threaten to exterminate him; hence Maresnest (whom 
Windbag, by ingenious logic, has persuaded of the existence of the- 
Paradise of Birds at the Pole) has conceived the sublime notion of 
repeopling the air of the human region by eggs obtained at the 
Pole. He feels, however, less at home in his actual situation than 
the romantic Windbag, who endeavours to console him by the 
assurance that,— 

“ Suppose the worst, say we are lost ;—what then 

We ’scape at least Oblivion’s harder fate. 

Hugo himself our story willl relate, 

How will he paint the great contrasted scene, 

Our human agony, the heavens serene! 

The iceberg glittering o’er the darksome tide 

And all we feared, felt, fancied when we died ! 

Immortal monument! The world will mock 

At Valjean’s sewer and Gillyat on the rock. 

Such polar winds in every thought will blow, 

Each word a spasm, each full stop a throe ; 

While, to close all, some huge stage-thunder phrase 

Will make the simple gape, and Swinburne praise.” 
However, they presently arrive at the Cyclone of Purgatory, where 
the souls of men who have been cruel to birds are driven eternally 
by frozen winds. Through this they reach ‘‘The Limbo of the 
Obsolete,” a barrier that separates the purgatory of man from the 
paradise of birds, formed of embryos and specimens of imperfectly 
developed races dwelling in 

“ The ancient, divine, unimprovable egg ” 

(no bad emblem of the conservatism which the poet affects to 

commend). ‘The gate of this barrier is formed by a Roc’s egg,. 

with the inmate of which Maresnest parleys for admittance ; but 

getting provoked by his crass ignorance of his origin, is moved to 

give him the following lecture on development :— 

“Ho! ye obsolete wings, in the outset of things, which the clergy 
Creation miscall, 

There was naught to perplex by shape, species, or sex; indeed, there 
was nothing at all, . 

But a motion most comic of dust-motes atomic, a chaos of decimal 


fractions, 
Of which each under Fate was impelled to his mate by Love or the law 


of Attractions. 
So jarred the old world, in blind particles hurled, and Love was the first 


to attune it, 
Yet not by prevision, but simple collision—and this was the cause of the 
Unit. 


of the worlds thus begun the first was the "Sun, who, wishing to round 
off his girth, 
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Began to perspire with great circles of fire—and this was the cause of 


the Earth. : 
Soon desiring to pair, Fire, Water, Earth, Air, to monogamous custom 


unused, 
All joined by collusion in fortunate fusion, and so the Sponge-puzzle 
roduced. 
Now the Sponge had of yore many attributes more than the power to 
imbibe or expunge. 
And his leisure beguiled with the hope of a child. 
“ CHorus. 
“0 philoprogenitive Sponge! 
 MARESNEST. 
4 Then Him let us call the first Parent of all, though the clergy desire 
to hoodwink us ; 
For he gave to the Earth the first animal birth, and conceived the 
Ornithorhyncus, 
Cuorvs. 
“Conceived the Ornithorbyncus ! 


‘The Roc’s pride of race is dangerously disturbed, but Windbag 
soothes him by a song in honour of the Obsolete, which gains the 
pair admittance into Paradise. Here the birds are heralding the 
return of the vernal sun with some pretty singing. We will quote 
a part of the Nightingale’s strain ‘‘ on Man” :— 


“ NIGHTINGALE. 
“ Man that is born of a woman, 
Man, her un-web-footed drake, 
Featherless, beakless, and human, 
Is what he is by mistake. 
For they say that a sleep fell on Nature 
In midst of the making of things ; 
And she left him a two-legged creature, 
But wanting in wings. 
* CHoRUs. 
“ Kluk-uk-uk! kio! coo! 
Peeweet! caw, caw! cuckoo! 
Tio! tuwheet! tuwhoo! pipitopan ! 
Chilly, unfeathered, wingless, short-tethered, 
Restless, bird-nestless, unfortunate Man! 


“ NIGHTINGALE, 
“ Therefore, ye birds, in all ages, 
Man, in his hopes of the sky, 
Caught us, aud clapped us in cages, 
Seeking instruction to fly. 
But neither can cloister nor college 
Accord to the scholar this boon, 
Nor centuries give him the knowledge 
We get in a moon. 


“ CHORUS. 
“ Kluk-uk-uk! &. 
Moon-and-star-hoping, doomed to low groping, 
Fretting, bird-netting, tyrannical Man! 


“* NIGHTINGALE, 
“ Thoughts he sends to each planet, 

Uranus, Venus, and Mars, 

Soars to the centre to span it, 
Numbers the infinite stars. 

But he never will mount as the swallows, 
Who dashed round his steeples to pair, 

Or hawked the bright flies in the hollows 
Of delicate air. 


“ CHORUS. 
“ Kluk-uk-uk! &. 
Gross, astronomical, stat-gazing, comical, 
Hazy, moon-crazy, fantasticai Man! 


“ NIGHTINGALE. 
“Custom he does not cherish : 

Eld makes room for the young ; 

Kingdoms prosper and perish ; 
Tongue gives place unto tongue. 

But we lived by the laws that were shown us; 
In England the song in my beak 

Was the same that my sire at Colonus 
Had sung to the Greek. 


“ CHORUS. 
“ Kluk-uk-uk ! &. 
Mushroom in dating, ancestor-hating, 
Smattering, much-chattering, competitive Man!” 


-At this pessimist view of his race Maresnest breaks out again ; and | 
‘the ultimate result is that the pair are tried by jury for their in- 
trusion. The end of the poem is the only part which can be 
‘charged with being at all deficient in liveliness ; it is perhaps too 
much spun out with rather monotonous singing. But the songs are 
all prettily written, and the metres, especially the substitute for 
the long anapestics of Aristophanes, seem to us skilfully chosen. 
We have given a specimen of the latter in Maresnest’s lecture, but 
‘we cannot forbear quoting part of another chorus :— 
“We wish to declare how the Birds of the air all high institutions 
designed, 
And holding in awe, art, science, and law, delivered the same to mankind. 
To nage with: of old Man went naked and cold whenever it pelted or 
r0ze, 
Till we showed him how feathers were proof against weathers; with 
that he bethought him of hose. 


1 


| 
| 
| 


And next it was plain that he in the rain was forced to sit dripping and 


lind, 
While the reed-warbler swung in a nest with her young, deep-sheltered 
warm from the wind. 
So our homes in the boughs made him think of the house: and the 
swallow, to help him invent, 
Revealed the best way to economize clay, and bricks to combine with 
cement. 


The owl's dark retreats showed sages the sweets of broodi ng to spin or 
unrave 

Fine webs in one’s brain, philosophical, vain,—the swallows the pleasures 
of travel. 


‘And whence arose love? Go ask of the dove, or behold how the 
titmouse, unresting, 

Still early and late ever sings by his mate, to lighton her labours of 
nesting. 

Their bonds never gall, though the leaves shoot and fall, and the 
seasons roll round in their course, 

For their Marriage each year grows more lovely and dear, and they 
know not decrees of Divorce. 

That these things are Truth we have learned from our youth, for our 
hearts to our customs incline, 

As the rivers that roll from the fount of our soul, immortal, unchanging, 
divine. 

Man, simple and old, in his ages of gold, derived from our teaching true 
light, 

And deemed it his praise in his ancestors’ ways to govern his footsteps 
aright. 

But the fountain of woes, Philosophy, rose, and what betwixt Reason 
and Whim, 

He has splintered our rules into sections and schools, so the world is 
made bitter for him. 

But the Birds, since on earth they discovered the worth of their souls, 
and resolved, with a vow, 

No custom to change for a new or a strange, have attained unto 
Paradise now.” 


It is impossible to imagine more sweetly persuasive conservatism. 
The defect of Mr. Courthope’s work in general, is one to which 
an independent and self-complacent writer is liable ; he is rather 
too easily pleased with the natural flow of his ideas. We find no 
fault with his expression, which in some passages—the chorus of 
the nightingale’s song is a conspicuous instance—is singularly 
skilful, without ever becoming stiff. But here and there the purity 
and careless grace of the style cannot conceal from us a certain 
pointless garrulity in the matter. Such passages, however, are not 
fair specimens of the whole. If any one is really in the humour 
to enjoy refined extravaganza, if he can feel that the reply in the 
following couplet is completely satisfactory, 
“Die! how's that possible, if ho’s a soul ? 
“ How ? Why by paradox, you ass! you mole!” 


He can nowhere hope to 


Maresnest. 

Windbag. 
let him instantly sit down to this poem. 
get more delicate entertainment. 





THE DAILY NEWS WAR CORRESPONDENCE.* 

Tue copiousness of the information purveyed by the Daily News 
for the public during the present war from correspondents at 
almost every centre of interest, its general accuracy and vividness, 
have been acknowledged on all sides. The correspondence of the 
Times has not only been signally inferior at almost every point, 
but it generously admitted that inferiority by compliments to its 
cheaper contemporary. And yet, why is it that when we 
endeavour to read the volume before us, the fatigue of doing so 
is so great? Is it simply the palling effect f reperusal? May it 
uet rather be that the quasi-photographic character of such litera- 
ture, which gave it really absorbing interest at the moment, 
makes it flat and wearisome after a time? One of our great 
engineers, when engaged in building a bridge at Kieff, had daily 
photographs of the progress of the works sent to him, enabling 
him to direct them from his London office. On the day of arrival, 
no doubt, each photograph was intensely interesting to himself 
and all his staff; but two or three months later, who would have 
patience to examine them? And is it not so with our newspaper 
correspondence? Is it not almost impossible (two or three except- 
tions which might be quoted would only prove therule) that it should 
ever be readable when collected? Is it not its province to supply 
photographs for history, without ever becoming history itself ? 
Yet this is no reason for not collecting it. We cannot fancy the 
engineer whom we have spoken of neglecting to preserve a series 
of his photographs of works. Nor will we be so ungrateful as not 
to acknowledge the extreme value of the materials for a history of 
the war—materials such as no previous age could offer to a historian 
—which the volume before us contains. There is something 
indeed rather disappointing, or at least rather loose, in the limits 





* The War Correspondence of the Daily News, 1870; edited with Notes and Comments, 
forming a Continuous Narrative of the War between Germany and France, with Maps. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1871. 
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assigned toits contents. The brief chronology of the war prefixed | 


to it extends from July 14 to December 4, the day of Ducrot’s 
withdrawal from the east of the Marne, after the great sorties of 
the end of November and beginning of December, the German 
Army of the Loire being then before Orleans. The historical 
summary in the text goes as far as the actions fought by Chanzy 
on the 7th and 8th December (by mistake printed November, 
p. 417) at Beaugency, the close of the selection being indicated to 
be the failure of the great Paris sortie and the dispersion of the 
Army of the Loire. Nor can we say that the selection is itself 
altogether a satisfactory one, when we miss from it the compara- 
tively brief letter,—we fancy, however, written by an ‘ occasional ” 
hand,—which excited so deep a sensation at the time, describing 
the burning of Bazeilles. 

Perhaps one of the most solemn lessons which the volume 
before us affords, taken in connection with the facts of the pre- 
sent, is that of the gradually hardening effects of war upon the 
German soldiers, On the 14th of August, the correspondent with 
the Army of the Crown Prince, speaking of the march through 
Lorraine, writes of the brilliant staff coming out of the village “‘ in 
the midst of wondering rustics ;” of the peasants ‘‘ anxious to see 
the great people of the army ride forth,” and gathering ‘ by 
hundreds at the way-side;” of the ‘‘ peasant girls who stand 
chatting with the drivers of the artillery waggons.” ‘‘ ‘The staff,” 
he says, ‘‘ need not be ashamed to ride to the front, for they will 
discover little more than small annexations of food and drink to 
charge against their advanced guard. It is a war in which there 
is no wish to deal harshly with the country people, who are known 
to have about as much to do with beginning it as the Lord Mayor 


| the fray, conscious that nobody will hunger because they fall, For 


every second Landwebr man that fell yesterday there is a widow in the 
Fatherland now...... Not that, as it seemed to me, they dwelt y 
the thought of fraw and kinder. The hairy kerl with the grey in hig 
beard—and who knows how many young birds in his nest ?—went straight 
to the front as boldly as the sprightly young volunteer who had only a 
girl to weep for him if he should fall.” 
In reading the above description, which exhibits to us the very ideay 
of a citizen soldiery, one cannot help thinking of the different 
spectacle presented by the Paris National Guard during the late 
siege. Not that we believe that as a body it was unwilling to 
fight, but certainly it failed to show any capacity for doing go, 
Something, no doubt, might be due to the systematic neglect of 
the National Guard as such by the political cowardice of the. 
Empire, which could bear the sight of no bayonets, howeyer 
slovenly handled, that were not in its pay. But it is difficult not 
to believe that the different capacity for fighting of the Prussian 
armed bourgeois and of the French must lie essentially in the early 
military training of the former, in whom, as it were, the soldier 
underlies the man, whilst in the latter, owing to the want of such 
training, the soldier is little more than the man’s outward uniform, 
And the deeper question arises, whether after the world has thus 
seen one instance of a great nation wholly trained to warfare, any 
other nation can henceforth remain great which is not so trained? 
The trained German nation has swept before it alike the trained 
armies and the untrained people of France. What other trained 
armies, what other untrained nation, is likely to stand before it? 
One word more before concluding, on a very minor point. It 
cannot but be observed that the War Correspondence seems to 
have been read for the press with a carelessness which one is not 





of London.” Even as late as October 23, the correspondent 
before Metz, speaking of a fine old chateau at Chiteau-Gras, then 
occupied by the Prussian troops, says, ‘‘So careful are the | 
Prussians to prevent injury to property, that on the door of every | 


room occupied by them is pasted an inventory of its contents, for 
which the successive occupants are held responsible, just as in a | 
barracks [sic] at home.” Compare with these pictures the one of 
the northern environs of Paris contained in Dr. Russell's letter to 
the Times of January 26 :— 


“When I went out the other day to St. Denis, and witnessed the havoc 
at Franconville, Ermont, Saunois, St. Gratien, Eaux Bonnes, Enghien, 
and the lovely slopes of Montmorency, I felt that if making war as 
destructive as it can be to the enemy in the field and out of it, con- 
verting neutrals living in the land and non-combatant natives into 
bitter, if not potent enemies for ever, be the true art of war, the Germans | 
are masters in the art. Every house not needed by the troops is wrecked 
more or less, and rather more than less, even the window-frames and 
staircases being torn up and used asfuel...... Even in Versailles, 
on the the 19th, under the eyes as it were of the King and Crown 
Prince, many houses were broken into and wrecked.” 


Three months have thus sufficed to turn the best educated people 
in Europe—for the German Army, especially at the present 
moment, is the people—into a set of brutal destroyers, whose 
track of desolation is only to be matched by those of the Huns, 
or Vandals, or Tartars of old. ‘I confess I despair,” wrote 
Dr. Russell, two days later, ‘‘ of any permanent olive-trees coming 
out of a soil watered with so much blood and tears. The land will | 
be a very Marah,” 

Again, on the 17th August, the Daily News’ correspondent wrote | 
from near Nancy of the bold defence of Phalsbourg by General | 
Talhouet, ‘‘I have heard the Prussian officers speak loudly in | 
praise of this Phalsbourg commandant. ‘If we do starve him 
out,’ they say, * we will give him a good dinner when he comes to | 
our camp.’ And so they would, you may depend.” But on the | 
28th January Dr. Russell wrote, ‘The fact is that the Germans | 
regard the French almost as the British public looked on the | 
‘niggers’ of India in 1857-8.” Nor has any instance of gallant | 
resistance by a French town earned anything for months at 
German hands but burning, pillage, or extortion. ‘The chivalry of | 
warfare seems by this time utterly extinct. 

That our quotations may not bear hardly against the Prussians, | 
we extract an admirable description of the fighting of the Landwehr | 
before Maiziéres, from a letter of October 8 :— 








‘*T have learned to believe that the Prussian Line men can do aught | 
that any soldiers in the world can do. But it was not till yesterday | 
that I gauged the calibre of the Landwehr. ..... Cool in the entrench- | 
ments, where they lay calmly in position, picking up the bullets that fell 
among them—resolute, indomitable, in their steady quick march forward, | 
and then irresistible in the final bayonet rush with which they carried | 
the villages—they are troops to delight the heart of a man with a 
soldierly instinct. Nothing was more observable than the cool manner | 
in which the wounded went to the rear in the general advance—every | 
man depending on himself if he could walk at all, declining the services 
of assistants to help him out of the fray...... Gallant fellows as 
they are, it goes to one’s heart to see the Landwehr fight and die. Not | 
like a Linesman can they take their life in their hand and go down into | 


accustomed to meet with in Messrs. Macmillan’s volumes. To say 
nothing of mere misprints, slips of the pen which may be over- 
looked in daily journals—as when a correspondent is made to for- 
get his sex in speaking of himself as ‘‘ the only bourgeoise there” 
—various spellings of the same proper name at a few pages’ interval, 
‘‘Mars le Tours” and ‘ Mars la Tour,” ‘‘ Devants les Pontse,’” 
‘¢ Devant les Pontse,” and at last correctly ‘‘ Devant les Ponts” 
—French of ‘‘ Stratford-atte-Bowe” as “ villain” with two I's, 
‘‘marines” for ‘‘marins,” ‘ vive ” as a plural optative, ‘‘ Garde 


| Impérial” without its feminine e,—German of an equally infantile 


character, such as *‘ militaire-zug” for ‘‘ militér-Zug,” &c., should 
surely have been corrected in the volume. A still more extra- 
ordinary mark of ignorance, this time of English, ‘is the use of 
“‘ grizzly ” for “‘ grisly ” in a passage which speaks of the “ grizzly 


| traces of yesterday's fight,”"—evidently not meaning grey-haired 


ones. If the volume before us is to be followed by another, as: 
seems to be implied in more than one passage, a little attention 
to these matters would not be out of place. We are glad indeed 


| to see that the several authors “‘do not renounce their right 


severally to publish the entire product of their labours in other 
forms.” The ‘‘ Diary of a Besieged Resident in Paris,” cynicab 
as is mostly its tone, will certainly form one of the most reiuark- 
able records of a momentous episode in history,—remarkable 
amongst other reasons for its early divination of the strategic 
impotency of that dreamer-chief who had “ plan on the brain.” 





A PARISIAN FAMILY.* 


WE are Gute willing to admit that a story by Madame Guizot de- 
Wixi, and one which Miss Muloch has thought it worth while to 
translate, comes to us with a double guarantee of its value and a 
fair claim to attention. But though the story is simple and 
natural and dictated by true feeling and right principle, we con- 
fess we look in vain for anything quite worthy of the joint names. 
of the guarantors. Even as a story for girls—and there is no inti- 
mation that it was written especially for them—we think it fails. 
There is no variety of incident, and though there are plenty of 
young people, all but the central figure are very subsidiary, and 
that, around which the rest are grouped, possesses less to interest 
and attract than any of the others. 

We are inclined to believe that both author and translator 
were inspired by the hope that anything about the French would 
go down just now, while they are objects of such profound sym- 
pathy and commiseration to the English public, and that with 
this feeling Madame Guizot de Witt looked up an old manuscript 
which she had previously not thought worth committing to the 
publishers’ hands. 

The first three-quarters of the book relate the frivolities and 
extravagancies (into which she leads her sister next in age) of @ 
young girl who has been left motherless, and whose father—an 





* A Parisian Family. By Madame Guizot de Witt. Translated by the Author of 
“ Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston. 
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unbeliever—is too reserved and unhappy to endure any new person, 
in loco matris, at the head of his establishment, and yet who will 
not part with his children to place them under the care of such a 
one. The few remaining chapters describe an accident and an 
illness which happen to the same young lady, and which, thanks 
to the tender nursing of a religious, but not serious aunt, lead to 
the lasting good of both father and daughter. 

The first part is dreary enough, in all conscience ; relieved only 
by glimpses of the merry-hearted wise and good aunt aforesaid, — 
a very charming picture it is of a sweet Christian lady—whenever 
an opening in the dull and tiresome array of incessantly recurring 
dress and parties, which so monotonously hedge in our story, 
reveals it to our sight ; or refreshed by the sallies of the youngest 
of the three motherless girls ; sallies not very numerous or brilliant, 
butsuch as a clever vivacious child will often enliven us with. The 
second part of the story is both a little better and a little worse 
than the first, containing, as it does, the virtues and defects 
which are especially noticeable in the book. It is the more stir- 
ring part, and the dreary tale of frivolity gives place to a few 
incidents of travel, and such amusement as can be obtained 
from the moral shrugs of the good uncle at the masses of 
luggage which his untravelled Parisian brother-in-law drags about 
with him. And the effect of change of place, and particularly of 
the grand and unaccustomed mountain scenery on the girls, in 
weaning them from the unhealthy excitement of City life, and 
rousing their dormant sympathy with the religiousness and refine- 
ment and cultivation of those by whom they are accompanied, is 
truly and nicely, though very briefly, told. On the other hand, 
the falling into a lake and being fished out by a gallant cousin, 
having a dangerous fever and rising from it a converted Christian, 
is a chain of events not, perhaps, strikingly original. ‘Then what- 
ever is improbable in the story occurs in this division of it. The 
illness is much more sudden and dangerous than would in all 
likelihood have resulted from a very brief immersion—and not in 
a heated state of body—in a lake in summer time. Nor can we 
testify to the probability of a youth’s giving up all his prospects in 
life, immediately after leaving school, to devote himself to the 
poor of Paris, because he has become interested in them in acting 
occasionally as his father’s deputy. Such conduct has, no 
doubt, a precedent, nevertheless it is anything but a course 
which even a religious-minded lad would take. It savours of the 
“ministering children” style of precocity. A healthy-minded 
boy is not often religious. Religion must come with experience 
and thought and trial, and one as noble, generous, and self-deny- 
ing as he is described to be would be much more impressed with 
the importance of getting rich that he might relieve the terrible 

necessities of the poor, and so win his way to their hearts, than he 
would with the desire to speak to them simply as a poor minister 
of Christ, almost as indigent as themselves. 

The story has, however, some very redeeming points. Except- 
ing the boyish resolve we have just referred to, it is that rare 
thing, a tale of conversion to the love of Christ entirely free from 
religious cant, inculcating a healthy, cheerful, free devotion to the 
great principle of Christianity, a surrender to the will of God from 
a deep love for him. The father and mother who teach this, not 
by preaching or much admonition, but by example, and by an 
earnestness from which a laughter-loving spirit is not excluded, 
are very beautifully drawn, and we ought to see much more of 
them than we do. Here is the short scene between them when 
= unhappy atheistic Paris widower writes to his sister-in-law for 

elp :— 

“* Here is the long-expected letter, Charles,’ said Madame de Bresse, 


| less severe in her goodness. And thinking over all things, in the silence 
| of her room, the mother ended in the mother’s best refuge—prayer. 
| When Madame de Bresse rejoined her husband, he looked as peaceful 
as herself, and as well prepared to meet the impatience and the touchi- 
ness which he knew he should find in their brother-in-law, as well as 
| his own loss in renouncing his beloved country solitude.—‘I think I had 
| better write a word of assent to Louis, and go up to Paris next week, to 
| see his children, and seek apartments for ourselves.’—‘ As you will,’ re- 
| plied M. de Bresse. ‘And shall you promise not to make Puritans of 
| your nieces ?’—‘AmIa Puritan?’ his wife answered, smiling. ‘ Marie, 
| I grant, has some turn that way. But it seems to me quite possible to 
win over Louis's children without offending their father.’ So M. Ram- 
bert was written to thus:—‘ My dear Louis,—Charles and I are at your 
service entirely. I shall come to Paris next week, to find apartments 
near you. Perhaps you had better not tell the girls beforehand, lest they 
should expect a severe duenna where they will only find a loving aunt. 
Marie and Jeanne will delight in seeing their cousins.—Believe in the 
sincere friendship of your sister, CEcILE DE Bresss,’" 
And here we may as well say that their efforts are not fruitless, 
and that their self-sacrifice is amply rewarded. Then we have 
the pleasant little Caroline ; a sharp, warm-hearted, independent- 
minded little woman, faithful to the memory of her mother, and 
not to be seduced into an interest in dress and gossip. She gives 
her seniors many an unpleasant rap on their knuckles in a way 
that none but a little brother or sister—with the utter fearlessness 
and irreverence which are only found in that relationship—can. 
For instance, when her sisters are puzzled how to do their shop- 
ping without the shabbiness of their clothes being observed if 
they should light on acquaintances, Caroline, who is indignant at 
the groundlessness of their false shame, suggests their going at 
eight in the morning. ‘‘ What an idea!” they object, ‘‘ to meet 
all the cooks in Paris who do their shopping as they go to market !” 
‘* But the cooks won't eat you,” replies Caroline, ‘‘ and at least 
you will not be mistaken for parlour-maids, who cannot go out so. 
early. Besides, you are too young and too foolish-looking ; 
nobody would take you into their service.” And at another time, 
when she is complaining of the mistaken economy of cutting out 
their own dresses when they don’t understand it, and is told that 
she, at anyrate, should hold her tongue, as she will have all the 
advantage without the trouble, she retorts, ‘‘ Bah! since we have 
our allowance in common, all the advantage is on your side; it 
does not take near so much stuff to make my frocks as yours.” 
Bat there is another side to this little woman’s character, and she 
springs into her aunt’s arms, when the latter comes to them in 
Paris, with a scream of joy, and lies there in profound emotion ; 
sobbing out at last that ‘‘it felt as if mamma had come back again.” 
But then the elder sisters and their follies are the staple of the 
story, and though their airs and graces are cleverly described, they 
are neither original nor interesting. 

Madame de Bresse, however, is worth knowing. She is another 
of the many instances—for fiction in this respect neither belies nor 
exaggerates fact—of that wise and anxious carefulness in the 
training of children—overlooking neither body, mind, nor soul— 
which is characteristic of the true French lady, and more or leas 
of all French mothers, and which English mothers might emulate 
with infinite advantage to their little ones. 

We are tired of complaining of bad grammar. But we feel 
injured when we cannot even read the works of such writers as 
Miss Muloch and Mr. Anthony Trollope without being incessantly 
fidgeted by it. Why will they take no pains to correct the few 
faults which must frequently have been pointed out to them, and 
which it would be so easy to master once for all? ‘To say nothing 
of loose English, mistakes of the following kind abound in this 
story; the two first occurring frequently :—“I embroider of 
evenings ;” “ Nor I neither ;” ** Neither her sisters or brother ;” 
‘“* She had already began,” &c., &c. But as a translation it is most 





entering her husband's study with looks as pleased as if she were an- 
nouncing some excellent news, instead of tidings which required her to | 
break through all her favourite habits, and upset her whole life, without 
hope of gratitude from those for whom she was doing it.—‘ A letter from | 
Louis ? * guessed her husband at once.—‘ Yes. Our poor little nieces are | 
going all wrong, some morally, some physically, and he wants me to 
come and set them right. Only Iam not to make them young Puri- 
tans! ’—‘ No; make them Christians. May I see the letter, Cécile? ’"—‘I 
have a great mind not to show it to you; it is such a mixture of frank- 
ness and repugnance, which would have vexed me had I not known poor 
Louis so well. How unhappy he must have been before he could write 
me this letter!’ —‘Give it me, my dear ; I know his peculiarities as well 
as you.’—Nevertheless, several times M. de Bresse grew hot in reading 
the letter, folded it up carefully, and returned it to his wife, saying, with 
visible self-restraint:—‘The necessity of the case is clear. May God 
give us both wisdom and patience to meet it.’—Madame de Bresse pressed 
her husband's hand and quitted him. Long as she had desired the time 
when she could be of use to her sister's motherless children, she foresaw 
that it would be a most difficult and complicated task. It would involve | 
leaving Bressuire indefinitely, renouncing the quiet repose she had | 
enjoyed so long, exposing Jeanne to harmfulinfluences. The bright side | 
of it was, her being near her two sons at Paris, and her entire reliance | 
on Marie, her dear and good eldest daughter, for whom she feared | 
nothing in any change of life. It might even benefit her, making her | 








happy, and there is nothing left to wish for. Except in one or two 
trifling instances, the English flows as easily and without effort 
or awkwardness, as if the story had been first written in that 
language. 

The get-up of the book could not be prettier. ‘The ornament. 
of the French national colours in two narrow bands across the 
binding is a very happy thought. 





MR. FOSS’S “ BIOGRAPHIA JURIDICA,”* 
Two or three years after Lord Campbell had earned for himself 
the reputation of a popular author and an unsafe historian by the 
publication of his Lives of the Lord Chancellors, Mr. Foss gained a 
very different name by bringing out his Judges of England. Gene- 
rally dry and matter-of-fact, sparing of anecdote and illustration, 
dealing with names of which many were forgotten, the second 





* Biographia Juridica: a Biographical Dictionary of the Judges of England from the 
Conquest to the Present Time, 1066-1870, By Edward Foss, F.S.A. London: Murray 
1870. 
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biographer was yet recognized as the sounder authority. ‘The 
editor of the present work, which Mr. Foss lived to complete, but 
not to publish, refers to the constant quotation of the Judges of 
England by the German historian, Dr. Pauli, as a proof of the 
estimation in which the Zives are held by scholars. It might 
be difficult to find a better proof of the’ trustworthy nature 
of the book. Yet, partly owing to the causes stated above, 
partly to the chronological arrangement of the lives of the 
judges under the reigns which coincided with their terms of 
office, Mr. Foss’s work has not been popular. We cannot 
say that the book now before us, which contains much of the 
matter of the older work, will be more likely to attract the general 
public. A biographical dictionary is necessarily more of a book 
of reference than of a book to be taken up and read through at 
any number of sittings. It is true that the inconvenience of the 
arrangement of the earlier work has been avoided, and that we 
can find the judge we want at once, instead of having to look for 
him under different kings and in different volumes. But Mr. 
Foss’s extreme industry and wide research still give the prevailing 
tone to his pages. With the lives of Erskine and Eldon, of Holt 
and Mansfield, of Brougham and Lyndhurst, of Bacon and More, 
of Wolsey and Becket, we have to accept hundreds of unknown 
names disinterred with great labour, but hardly worthy of resus- 
citation. Such a result is indeed inseparable from Mr. Foss’s 
design, and he would accept it as sufficient praise that he had pro- 
duced the standard work of English judicial biography. 

How powerfully such a collection of lives illustrates Mr. 
4zalton’s theory of hereditary genius must appear to everyone who 
merely turns over the leaves. It has, however, been observed that 
at the Bar, where success is in many cases the result of connection, 
the rise of a judge’s son is no proof of especial aptitude. A man 
who has the good sense to follow his father’s profession has 


naturally many advantages over those who may be said to found | 


their families. Whether talents can be inherited or not, it is 


ca. 
of the Old Bailey, and it carried off no less than forty Persons, 
including two of the judges. Of all those named in the commis. 
sion for that session only two escaped, and they were the Chief 
Justice and the Recorder of London. Three years afterwards the 
Recorder was promoted to the bench of the Exchequer, and it ig 
said that he owed his advancement to the King’s appreciation of 
the way in which he made his report upon the convicts under 
sentence of death. While the Ministers were discussing the 
claims of various men, George II. interrupted them by calling out 
in his usual English, ‘‘ I will have none of dese; give me de man 
wid the dying speech.” At that time, and indeed, till within the 
last few years, one of the Barons of the Exchequer was called the 
cursitor baron, and was supposed to inform the rest of the Court 
of the course of business in any matter that concerned the Royal 
prerogative. But these duties gradually dwindled down till they 
became wholly nominal, and it is said that the last cursitor 
baron had nothing to do save “to join in the Michaelmas 
solemnities of the sheriffalty of London.” Down to a compara- 
tively recent date there was scarcely any line of distinction between 
the Chancery and common-law practice. When Lord Eldon first 
went to the Bar, there were only twelve or fifteen counsel practising 
in Chancery, and later still Chancery men went circuit. Lord 
Cranworth was made a common-law judge, though he had belonged 
to the Equity Bar, but he had also gained some knowledge of 
criminal law by holding the recordership of Ipswich. The fact of 
the Court of Exchequer having an equitable jurisdiction no doubt 
made the transition more easy, but against this must be placed 
the direct antagonism of the two systems. Even now, witha 
partial fusion of law and equity, it seems hard for the same mind 
to grasp the details of both, and the more minutely one branch is 
mastered, the greater is the risk of confusion in passing to the 
other. A man has quite enough to do to be familiar with his own 
department, just as a man who has much work confines himself to 
one court. Mr. Foss tells us that Lord Langdale, when he was at 





certain that advice and experience and practice are most valuable | the Bar, refused to leave the Rolls’ Court and go into the Exchequer 
legacies, and when by their help an early success has been attained | for a fee of 3,000 guineas. 

the chances are that it will continue. ‘The case of those who have | From what we have said of the characteristics of this work, our 
had no similar assistance, and have yet earned the highest judicial | readers will be quite prepared to find that when Mr. Foss and Lord 
rank, is much more remarkable. Perhaps the most striking lesson | Campbell differ, the former has by far the best of the encounter. 
to be learnt from their lives is that no rule can be laid down on | An instance of this occurs in the life of Chief Justice FitzJames, 


the subject. One man carries all before him at an early age and 
seems never to hear of reverses. Another labours on in the face 
of great discouragement and is at last successful. We may take, 
on the one hand, Justice Buller, who began practice as a special 
pleader at the age of nineteen, and was made a judge when he 
was only thirty-two. Lord Cairns, again, affords a singular 
instance of rapid promotion. 
thirty-three, he was made a Queen’s Counsel after only eight years’ 
practice, and in the course of eighteen months he held all the three 
offices of Attorney-General, Lord Justice of Appeal,and Lord Chan- 
cellor. Sir John Rolt, too, who was called to the Bar after being clerk 
to a proctor in Doctors’ Commons, became a Queen’s Counsel after 
only nine years’ practice. Contrast with such instances that of 
Lord Eldon, who only made half a guinea during his first year at 
the Bar, and who was so discouraged by his want of progress in the 
‘Chancery Courts that he was on the point of retiring to his native 
town as a local counsel when he suddenly met with fortune. Lord 


Entering Parliament at the age of | 


| whom Lord Campbell set down as being of obscure birth, as 
| succeeding by social arts and agreeable manners, as wanting in 
moral character and professional knowledge, and as being ungrate- 
| ful to his friends, subservient to those in power, cruel, and oppres- 
isive. It is significant that Mr. Foss with all his research has not 
been able to find any of the authorities on which Lord Campbell 
relies for these charges, and that where he has traced Lord 
Campbell’s statements to their source, they are proved to be 
inaccurate. Still, in his biography of Lord Campbell, Mr. Foss 
grants to the full the popularity of the Lives of the Chancellors, 
and makes some allowance for the ‘looseness and occasional in- 
correctness” which he thinks inseparable from a work of so many 
volumes composed with such rapidity. ‘There is something in this 
admission, coming as it does from such a quarter. The details 
we have already quoted show the extent and variety of Mr. Foss’s 
reading, and if we wished to add anything in his praise, we 
should refer to the discussion upon Chief Justice Gascoigne, as 








Camden again, although son of a Chief Justice, went circuit for | showing how he could apply his knowledge. It may be a painful 
some years without having any business, and at length made up | revelation to some who put their trust in princes to learn that the 
his mind to retire on his fellowship and take a college living. | supposed reinstatement of that judge existed only in Shakespeare’s 
‘“‘ This resolution,” says Mr. Foss, ‘* he communicated to his Bar | play, and that the real Henry V. on coming to the throne ap- 
friend, Sir Robert Henley (afterwards Lord Northington), who | pointed another to be Chief Justice without the loss of a moment. 
strongly dissuaded him from pursuing it, and induced him at least | Here, again, Mr. Foss is at variance with Lord Campbell. 
to try another circuit. Henley then contrived to get him retained | But in this case Lord Campbell was not the only one who was in 
ot ed = conan in an important a and og = “4 error. Another point on ~~ 7 ag ge — right 
talents only wanted an opportunity to be recognized, feigned ill-|is the spelling of the name of Walter Mapes, the well-known 
ness at the hearing and left his young friend to defend the cause- | author of that Latin drioking song, ‘ ng = — 
This he did in so effective a manner as to secure him that full | tabernaé mori.” We are told that the right spelling is Map, an 
share of business which relieved him from any future anxiety.” A | that the poet, who was one of the justices itinerant in the reign of 
further coincidence between Lord Eldon and Lord Camden, as well | Henry 11., held the living of Westbury, in Gloucestershire. No 
as a further contrast with the cases of rapid success to which we | one can be surprised at finding law associated with sets pe 
yy alluded, wee 3 it a nee — gg to gain for | surely an ecclesiastic, oe a we ee might “ne sae = 
the one a patent of precedence, for the other a silk gown. putting in the mouth of the angels the line quoted in Lhackeray 
Although when Mr. Foss ordered his lives chronologically, it | English Humourists, ‘ Deus sit propitius huic potatori.” Of all 
was — to Liat nae changes of our law, | the facts, however, in Mr. cottage) the most oes = 
many details are still to be found which bear upon that subject. | that relating to Sir John Maynard. is veteran lawyer is sal 
What a terrible state of things is disclosed by the account of three | to have “left a will purposely worded so as to cause litigation, in 
hundred people who were in court during a trial catching the order that sundry questions which had been moot points in his 
gaol fever and dying! One such incident happened at Oxford lifetime might be settled for the benefit of posterity.” We have 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. But as late as 1750 the always understood that lawyers were too firmly wedded to the 
gaol fever was communicated to the people who crowded the court | glorious uncertainty of their craft to wish anything settled, and 
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that in any case they knew too much about costs to wish their 
estates saddled with them. The squire in Lord Lytton’s novel is 
astounded at seeing a homoeopathic doctor take his own medicine, 
but that miracle is nothing compared to the present. We will not 
go so far as to say that Mr. Foss is inaccurate, but our confidence 
in him is somewhat shaken. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF COMMERCE.* 
Tuts somewhat obscure title has been assigned to a volume 
describing what is generally known as “raw produce.” The 
origin, uses, and value of most of the useful and ornamental 
materials derived from the animal, vegetable, aad mineral kingdoms 
are given in Dr. Yeats’ volume. The subjects which it includes are 
treated in a similar manner in several ‘of the official catalogues of 
the South Kensington Museum, in Johnston’s Chemistry of 
Common Life, and in the various technological works of Professor 
Archer and Mr. P. L. Simmonds. These books, together with 
many articles scattered in periodicals, as well as Customs and 
Imports Returns, might seem to be capable of furnishing excellent 
and abundant information concerning all the topics of the volume 
now under notice. This, however, is not the case; indeed, few 
literary tasks are as difficult as the production of a really sound 
treatise on the raw materials of manufactures. Let us look for 
a moment on the complexity of the subject. We require the aid 
of the zoologist, the botanist, and the geologist to tell us the 
character of the animal, or plant, or mineral from which each 
particular sort of material is derived. Then we should add some 
details concerning the seasons and modes of collecting or obtaining 
these materials, with notes as to the treatment which they may 


the great oolite and the cornbrash. It is to be regretted that a 
fundamental error underlies this apparently instructive comparison. 
The composition of these rock strata is given to show the variations 
in the important ingredients of sulphate of lime and phosphoric 
acid which mark them. Unfortunately these rocks have had very 
little to do with the formation of the soils now resting on them- 
Some of the Cotteswold soils, for example, do not contain one per 
cent. of lime, though resting on rocks containing more than 90. It 
will thus be evident that the composition of the subjacent rock is. 
no sure guide to the determination of the fertility of the soil above, 
its productive power in bushels of wheat, or its rental. (pp. 38, 39). 
Chapter ix. of the first part introduces the subject of the inter- 
change of raw produce. ‘The peculiarities of the ‘‘ wine and oil” 
countries and of those distinguished by their considerable produc- 
tion of beer and butter are duly noted. ‘The next two chapters 
discuss briefly the characteristics of Asian and American pro- 
duce; while the last chapter of this part is occupied by the 
deeply interesting subject of the changes caused on the 
earth by the various workings of natural change or of 
human power and intelligence. A brief citation may be 
here made from this chapter, showing how human agency may 
modify, unintentionally or otherwise, the aspects of nature. 
‘‘ Mr. Grierson, at the meeting of the British Association in 1866,. 
read a paper referring to the destruction of plantations at Drum- 
lanrig in Dumfriesshire by the voles, often called rats, which are 
the pest of Sweden. They appear to be migratory in their habits, 
and occasionally increase in myriads. From the recent slaughter 
of rapacious birds, such as owls, hawks, and eagles, which nature 
has appointed to bound the unlimited fecundity of the rodentia, 
the voles have found a safe field of action. They principally 











undergo before they reach the manufacturers’ hands. Further, | destroy the young oak and ash, gnawing a ring of bark near the- 
we seed ouines wy - es value, and consumption por ances roots and beneath the grass, the trees being unable to resist such 
of the materials raised, imported and manufactured. And finally, | : . “ 

ek hens seeemenel 6 t if. simpl tli t | attacks until after at least twelve years’ growth. 
on ee ee ee ee | il part is entitled ‘The Commercial Products of the 


the processes of manufacture themselves, as well as of the | 
nature and uses of the products obtained. It will readily be 
understood that no one author can possibly possess the know- | 
ledge and judgment essential to such a task as that we) 
have just now sketched. It will not be surprising there- | 
fore to find that Dr. Yeats’ volume is certainly amenable to | 


Vegetable Kingdom.” It is divided into two sections, one refer- 
ring to food plants, the other to industrial and medicinal plants. 


| The various kinds of corn plants are first described, then the 


leguminous seeds. Plants distinguished for the production of 
special varieties of starch, such as arrowroot, tapioca, and sago, 
come next in order. Spices and condiments follow. Of plants. 


criticism. Our author has been assisted in the preparation of the | yielding sugar, more should have been said about the sugar-beet, 


Natural History of Commerce, by several friends, yet in spite of | 
their help, errors in matters of fact are by no means infrequent. 


which is dismissed in a line ortwo. We find described among the- 
food plants those which are useful in the preparation of nutritious. 


While acknowledging the value of the plan of the book, we feel | and stimulating beverages, such as tea, coffee, wine, and beer. 


bound to point out those particulars in which the execution of the 
plan admits of improvement. We object, for instance, to a general 
vagueness of expression which pervades the volume. The con- 


stant recurrence of such expressions as ‘‘immense quantities,” | 


| 


| Plants, the fruits, leaves, or roots of which are eaten, conclude- 
| this section, before leaving which, we stop to protest against the 
statement (p. 192) that carrageen, or Irish moss (a species of sea- 
| weed), ‘contains an abundance of gelatine.” It contains a large 


‘ ” +2 * 2 2, . . 2 > 
ee a Wma pm = mpeaned os — ° eek of proportion of a substance allied to starch, and becoming muci- 
eae grate wR ged -odeneal rede vane » SG, OO areee laginous when boiled. The absence of nitrogen from this mucilage- 
that the commercial statistics are often quite out of date. For | producing substance is sufficient to prove that it has no connection 
instance, the only information as to the imports of opium into the | whatever with gelatine. We must also contradict the statement 


United Kingdom is that nineteen years ago fifty-one tons were | on page 188 that the Brazil nut is also called the Monkey-pot> 
received, principally from the East Indies and Turkey. ‘The omis- | which is really the produce of quite another tree, the Lecythis 
sion ofseveral most important commercial products cannot be passed olearia, the seeds of which are known as Sapucaya nuts. 
over in silence. Why is no mention made of oilcakes so extensively | Jydustrial and medicinal plants are very numerous. We cannot 
used for feeding cattle, or of such important plants as meadow stop to refer to the plants yielding fibres fit for textile fabrics, 
: A 
Oe on “ and clovers, or of roots such as the turnip and the carrot? | dyeing materials, balsams, gum and resins, building and furniture 
other defects in the volume before us we shall have occasion | woods, medicinal preparations, narcotic products, and the thousand. 
to speak in giving, as we now proceed to do, an abstract of its and one other materials which members of the vegetable kingdom 
"— and seg oto ee , = _ | ail over the globe furnish to trade and the arts. One mistake in the 
ere are four parts in Dr. Yeats’ volume. ‘The first section paragraphs on oils strikes us as we write. Dr. Yeats states 
is chiefly occupied with an account of the geographical distribution (p, 902). that the oil of lavender is obtained from Lavandulw 
of “raw produce,” and its bearings on the economy of nations. spicata, raised in large quantities at Mitcham in Surrey, but that 
ees wong a spogueenanel in ronnie ul. Pe ogg | the oil is also yr nes from — and aaee: The English oib 
m,”" we are told, “comprises several hundred islands, Of | of Jayender, which is more costly and much more exquisite in 
which Great Britain and Ireland are the chief, the remainder being | fragrance » the foreign, is obtained from L. vera. The 
pte unimportant ; ©. »- ae “yay —- a foreign oil is distilled from ZL. spicata, and is often termed oil of 
hot instructive way of looking at the United Kingdom, and |. pice, On p. 233 our author introduces us to a new personage, 
reminds us of a story assigned to the minister of a microscopic | the « Countess of Cinchona,” The lady after whom Peruvian bark 
island in the firth of Clyde, Little Cumbrae, who prayed the | received its botanical name, Cinchona, or more correctly, Chin- 
Lord to have mercy on the sinners in the neighbouring island of _chona, was the Countess of Chinchon, “ wife of the viceroy of 





Great Britain. 

The relations of geology to agriculture are noticed in chapter 
iii., which is curiously entitled “* The Effects of Geology on Agricul- 
ture” in oneplace, andin another ‘* The Effects of Geology onthe In- 
dustry of the British People.” We are sorry to say that the agri- 
cultural chemistry of this part of the volume is of the weakest de- 


scription. (p. $6). ‘Two pages further on we find a chemical and | 


agricultural comparison of the capabilities of the inferior oolite, 





* The Natura! llistory of Commerce. By J. Yeats, LL.D, London: Cassell. 1870 | 


Peru, who in 1638 was cured of intermittent fever by its use.” 
| Although the botany of this part of the work is generally correet,, 
‘an occasional slip may be noticed. On p. 227, for instance, the 
| banyan tree, Ficus indica, is wrongly spoken of as one of the 
plants yielding indiarubber, and is named J. elastica. The 
chemistry of plant-life is also occasionally incorrectly given. 
The statement (p. 139) “ that starch is changed by oxygen into a 
‘sugary gum called dias/ase” is wholly devoid of foundation. 
Starch cannot yield diastase, which is, moreover, not a sugary gum, 
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but a nitrogenous ferment, characteristic of malt and germinating 
seeds, and capable of turning starch into gum and sugar. 

Part III. is devoted to the commercial products of the animal 
kingdom. Here the zoological classification is thoroughly out of date. 
We need only mention the fact of the sub-kingdom of the Radiata 
being retained by our author, to indicate to any naturalist the truth 
of our assertion. Furs are treated with considerable detail among 
mammalian products, and furnished during the recent wintry wea- 
ther a congenial subject of study. The disagreeable so-called per- 
fumes derived from animals, and known as musk, civet, castoreum, 
and ambergris, are next discussed. Animal oil and fat, wool, leather, 
hair and bristles, horns and ivory, edible nests, feathers, quills, 
such are a few of the materials described among the products of 
mammals and birds. Reptiles yield the turtle so essential to the 
proper nutrition of aldermen, and tortoise-shell, which has been 
applied to many decorative and useful purposes. Among the fish, 
mention is made of the whitebait, which is now ascertained to be 
the fry of the sprat. Some persons may regret to learn that the 
sprat itself is sometimes taken in such overwhelming quantities in 
the Thames’ estuary as to be sold for manure at 6d. a bushel. 
Forty bushels furnish an adequate dressing for one acre. We have 
not space to do more than just refer to the notices of pearls, 
leeches, lobsters, bees, corals, and sponges. (pp. 330 et seq.) 

A fourth part, relating to raw mineral produce, concludes the 
natural history of commerce. A few pages about metals are 
followed by notes on coal, limestones, sands, clays, common saline 
substances, and precious stones. 

We have already pointed out with some detail the nature of the 
defects which, in our opinion, mar the usefulness of the book 
before us. It is right to add here that it contains a great number 
of interesting facts about natural objects, and that these facts 
have been collected with considerable trouble and arranged with 
care. 


THE SCIENCE OF LOGIC.* 
WE have noticed in a former number (October 9, 1869,) a work 
by Professor Jevons, in which he discussed the metaphysical 
foundation of the science of reasoning. We have now before us 
a treatise designed to impart to students of that science a know- 
ledge of the rules and processes built on this foundation, and to 





the reason to ascertain what premisses ought to be assumed: 
while, by a change in this point of view, we believe that such q 
connection may be shown, and that thus the formal science of 
logic may acquire a degree of interest unattainable by it so long as 
it appears to be divorced from the processes on which the sciengg 
of nature rests. 

It is well known that the copula commonly used to join terms into 
propositions, is derived from the verb to be ; ‘‘ The tree is green ” 
‘* A planet is an opaque body.” What does this copula signify ? 
Professor Jevons, following the general current of logical explana. 
tion, says it signifies agreement, ‘* All acts of reasoning,” he tells 
us, “* proceed from certain judgments, and the act of judgment con. 
sists in comparing two things together, and discovering whether 
they agree or differ; that is to say, whether they are identical in 
any qualities” (p. 121). In our former article we adduced cages 
where the attempt to resolve reasoning into the perception of 
agreement or difference involved a complicated process in forming 
judgments to which we appeared to attain bya much simpler 
road. And Professor Jevons now supplies a method of 
illustrating the mature of propositions and  syllogisms, 
first suggested, as he informs us, by the celebrated mathematician 
Euler, under which they assume a form where the imperfection 
noticed above in the view taken by the Professor is removed, and 
the difficulties consequent on it disappear. Take any judgment, 
say ‘‘ The tree is green.” Is any one who forms such a judgment 
conscious of an act of thought by which he brings together the 
notions of tree and green, and pronounces them to “agree”? 
With what green does the tree agree? Is not green the name for 
an indefinite number of tints passing from a shade scarcely dis- 
| tinguishable from blue into a shade scarcely distinguishable from 
| 








yellow? Give to the proposition the most abstract character 
possible, it is clear that it must mean, the colour of the tree 
belongs to a group of tints collectively called green. Take it in 
the more natural concrete use, and the proposition means, the tree 
is a green thing; one among an indefinitely numerous class of 
green objects. Now this relation Euler's mode of present- 
ing propositions brings to light. ‘* A proposition,” he 
says, ‘‘expresses the fact that the things or class of things 
denoted by the subject is included in and forms part of 
the class of things denoted by the predicate” (p. 71) ; whence 





illustrate their application to the important end of producing clear | Euler proposed to draw a circle round the name of the pre- 
and consistent thought; and can sincerely recommend it as dicate, and another smaller circle round that of the subject, and 
well adapted to this purpose. It brings before the reader in a| by the position of these circles within or without each other to 
concise and very intelligible manner the whole body of recognized present the objects comprised in them to the eye in the relations 
Jogical doctrines, refers them to the great principles, or, so-called, | in which they really stand to each other in thought. The illus- 
Laws of Thought from which they appear to be derived, furnishes | tration is most apposite. For the process of Construction, the 
the student of logic with a variety of examples by which he can | bringing together of the many into one, and the holding fast the 


exercise himself in their use, and indicates the sources where he 
may find a full discussion of the subjects treated. 
The work may be divided into two parts. ‘The first, comprising | 





clearly and fully, its technical terms and the rules applied by the 
systematic logician to test the formal correctness of any conclu- 


individuals brought together, as parts of the whole thus formed, 
by a bond furnished by some character common to them all ; this, 
we conceive to be the all-pervading operation on which the action 


tion, the notion of a line as the track left behind by a moving point, 
to the gigantic imaginations by which the modern scientific thinker 


sion from assumed premisses, and states the additions and modifi- | hinds suns into systems of worlds, everywhere we find the General, 
cations introduced into the formal system since the days of Arch- | the Particular, and the Individual combined to form our terms, and 
bishop Whately by Sir W. Hamilton, Mr. J. S. Mill, Professor propositions, and groups of propositions. In our Judgments we 
Boole, and Professor Jevons, known as the doctrines of Connota- analyze into their parts the unities which we have thus constructed. 
tion, of Extension, and Intension, and the Qualification of the Pre- | Ig our Syllogisms we bring to light the grounds of our judgments, 
dicate; with the ingenious system of Reasoning by Machinery, by | the bonds by which these unities are held together. 

which it has been shown to be possible to substitute for the ordi- To take an instance, adduced in our former article. ‘Che proposi- 
nary Tules of syllogistic argument a process of systematically | tio) « Mont Blanc is [= is included in the group of mountains] 
arranging and eliminating terms, till there are left those only | higher than the Dent de Jaman,” is a simple judgment. How are 
which will form unobjectionable combinations. The second part, | we to prove it: how can we satisfy ourselves that Mout Blane really 
from lesson 25 to 31, followed by two lessons on classification and | Sooune part of this unity? We appeal to the height of the Dent 
language, will probably be more attractive than the first to those | du Midi, which we are supposed to know exceeds that of 


who do not wish to pass an examination in logic, dealing, as it/ tng Dent de Jaman, but falls short of Mont Blanc; and 


lessons 1-24, treating of the formal art of logic, explains, very of thought depends. From the simplest possible mental presenta- 





does, with the principles and methods applied by the great masters 
of scientific research to extend the dominion of human thought 
over the field of natural action, and by inductive hypotheses and 
experimental tests to lift more and more of the veil which hangs 
over the mysteries of existence. 

The execution of both parts, assuming the point of view taken 
by Professor Jevons to be the true point, deserves high praise. 
Both are full of information clearly and concisely imparted, and 
the second part is rich in varied and apposite illustration, drawn 
from a wide range of scientific knowledge. But, to the point of 
view itself there seems to us something wanting, namely, the 
power of showing a reasonable connection between the formal 
method of inference from assumed premisses, and the application of 





* Elementary Lessons in Logic, Deductive and Inductive, with Copious Questions, and 
Examples, and a Vocabulary of Logical Terms. By W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., Professor 
of Logic, &., in Owens College, Manchester. London: Macmillan and Co. 





assuming that, if B is higher than A the character of beiog 
higher than A belongs to all objects higher than B, conclude 
that Mont Blanc, being [included in the group of mountains] 
higher than the D. du Midi, must be (included in the group of 
those) higher than the D. de Jaman. 

It is obvious from this description of the process of reasoniog 
that it is quite independent of the special grounds on which, in 
any given case, we assign an individual to any particular group. 
Doubtless, the perception of likeness is a principle very commonly 
used in forming the uniting bond. In the classification of objects, 
regarded simply as co-existing phenomena, it is the natural prin- 
ciple. And since the study of the universe must begin by the 
formation of groups thus constituted, we must expect to meet with 
the principle of likeness continually, in the words which bind up 
for thought its primitive groups. Again, since the parts of every 
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whole must be like each other in that characteristic by which 
they are united into a whole, this principle is peculiarly liable 
to assume, as it has done generally in logic, an undue 
importance. And hence, as well as from a reason men- 
tioned below, Professor Jevons, in the effort to give sys- 
tematic unity to logical science, has been led to treat 
the perception of identity and difference as the basis of all 
reasoning, instead of presenting it as one only of many con- 
ceptions, through which the reason exercises its fundamental 
faculty of combining plurality into unity. 

The illustration of this action given above belongs to the 
most perfect form of syllogism, where we assign an individual 
thought of as part of a group to that group by means of some 
characteristic belonging to every member. It is easy to extend 
the same method of making visible to the eye the processes of 
thought, to the cases where we endeavour either to combine two 
characteristics belonging to the same object into a unity by means 
of that object, or to unite two distinct objects by means of the 
same characteristic. ‘Thus can be presented, in a form perfectly 
intelligible, and, as appears to us, of considerable scientific in- 
terest, all those groups of true syllogisms which compose 
the three figures alone recognized by Aristotle, to the 
exclusion of the fourth, which Sir W. Hamilton undertook 
scientifically to abolish [Discussions, 612], and Professor Jevons 
admits to be ‘‘an imperfect and unnatural form, containing 
nothing but ill-arranged syllogisms, which would have been better 


Of this action logic offers another interesting illustration, in a 
peculiarity first noticed by Sir W. Hamilton and Professor de 
Morgan, technically called the (Quantification of the Predicate ; 
that is to say, the fact that our predicates may apply either to 
more or to fewer objects than our subjects, or may be co-extensive 
with them. If I say cats are vertebrate animals, I mean cats 
are included in the class of vertebrates. If I say vertebrate 
animals are cats, I mean the class of vertebrates includes cats. 
But if I say equilateral triangles are equiangular, I speak of 
two properties, of which each implies the other, so that the 
class of equilateral triangles is identical with that of equiangular 
triangles. 

Now, these differences of meaning are not indicated by the 
common logical forms. ‘To make these forms perfect, therefore, it 
has been suggested that logical propositions should embody the 
general and particular words, “ all” and “ some,” and their con- 
verse, on both sides, and take such shapes as these, “ all cats are 
some vertebrate animals;” “all vertebrate animals are some cats” ; 
* all equiangular triangles are all equilateral triangles.” Now, no 
doubt, the object of producing propositions which can be asserted 
with complete accuracy, is attainable by this method ; and as part 
of the art of logic, if logic be considered as a System of Rules by 
which men may be exercised in close and accurate thinking, we 
| are not disposed to quarrel with it. But to logic considered as 
| the Science of Thought, the notion of quantifying predicates is 
simply bewildering. It confuses the hypothetical action proper to 





stated in the first figure,”t p. 48. But the conception of the pro- | thought in its inductive phase, when it is tentatively ascertaining 
cess of reasoning explained above, does more than merely to clear to what unities it can refer the multiplicity of natural objects, with 
up the nature of the syllogism. By its means we can bring the | its demonstrative action, when it deals boldly with its own con- 
syllogistic process into perfect connection with the action of the structions, and instead of inducing ideas upon phenomena, deduces 
mind in inductive reasoning, that crux of logical speculation, on phenomena from ideas. In such propositions as, An equi- 
which so much ingenuity has been unsatisfactorily applied, in the lateral triangle is also equiangular; Mont Blanc is 14,735 
attempt to explain why we feel justified in assigning to individuals | feet high ; London is the capital of England; Honesty is always 
qualities which we have no direct evidence that they possess. | the best policy ; Virtue alone can give true happiness; Iron is the 
The old logicians supposed us to reason in these cases thus:—4A, B, cheapest metal (Jevons, 185), we pass from the inductive, or 
C (known cases) are X; D (a new case) is A, B, C, therefore, | syllogistic phase of thought, where we simply connect the indivi- 
Dis X. The explanation is absurd, argued Dr. Whately. Apply | dual with the general by means of the particular, to the deductive 
it to the case of a magnet. It makes us argue, A, B, C (the known | stage, where we identify the individual with some particular deter- 
cases) attract iron; D (the unknown case) is the known cases, /mination of the general, and therefore can reason about our 
therefore D will attract iron. Now, undoubtedly, as the doctor | subject with a precision of which the syllogistic form is incapable. 
says, we do not so argue, but argue thus:—What belongs to The difficulty of bringing under the ordinary syllogistic rules these 
A, B, C will belong to D; but A, B, C attract iron; therefore D | cases where the predicate is thus equalized with the subject seems 
qill attract iron. But why should we argue thus? “I am not! to have led Professor Jevons to seek for an explanation of the rules 
¢alled on to explain that,” replies Dr. Whately; “I refer you to | in a modification of the principle of identity (p. 124). But this is 


the physical sciences ;” as if science underlay thought, and were 
possible without thinking. Nay, suggested Sir W. Hamilton, we 
really argue thus :—X, ¥, Zare A; X, Y, Z are B, therefore B 
is A; or, A contains X, Y, Z; X, Y, Z constitute B; there- 
fore A contains B. The form is apparently sound; the 


| to present as the principle of mental action, that which, according 
|to our view, is its result, and thus to obscure the spontaneous 
| testimony of language to the double truth,—the great truth 

announced by Plato, that knowledge belongs only to the world of 
| ideas,—and the great truth, on which Aristotle acted, and which 


difficulty is to apply it to any particular case. For instance: -X, | Bacon formulated, that only by the careful- study of natural phe- 


Y, Zare magnets; X, Y, Z attract iron ; therefore magnets attract 
iron. Clearly this does not justify the conclusion that D, the 
newly-observed object, will attract iron; there is wanting a pro- 


/noma can we attain to the perception of those ideas through 


| which nature can be truly known. 


To these great truths language spontaneously bears witness; by 


position to connect D with X, Y, Z. True, says Mr. J.S. Mill, and | the inductive or syllogistic process, where the subject is included 


this proposition is, ‘‘ Attribute A is a mark connoting attribute 
B.” Now, unquestionably we do assume that this is the case, but 


again, as with the explanation given by Dr. Whately, though the 


‘in the predicate, testifying that the road to natural trath lies 


through observation, hypothesis, and verification; while in the 
| deductive process, where the subject equals the predicate, she sets 





fact is indisputable, the “‘ why” is unexplained. But the mystery | before us the goal of ideal certainty, to which in all its in- 
clears up as soon as the constructive action of our intelligence is | ductive operations the mind instinctively tends.§ ‘That there is a 
appreciated. Every construction must embody some uniting bond ; | real science of logic, admitting of being presented in a form 
and the freedom of our imagination refuses to recognize any attractive to those who are interested in the study of their own 
limits but such as are self-imposed, to the contents which shall be | minds, when its true principles are disentangled from the mass of 
assigned to this bond. We apprehend every object as qualis, as a | artificial formula by which they are commonly obscured, we are 
ind of thing with which other things of the samo kind may be persuaded, and hope by the foregoing remarks to have made pro- 
associated; hence, to some unity, or class of things, known or bable to our readers. And, from the amount of attention devoted 
unknown before, we refer every object presented to our con- | to this subject of late years by many thinkers of great ability, 
#ciousness, or we could not think of it at all. Now, if we refer it | we cherish the hope of seeing such a work produced ere long by 
to a unity already known to us, we must necessarily assume it to | some one who will bring to its composition as great depth of know- 
Possess all the qualities which we have either taken as the constitu- | ledge and clearness of expression as distinguish the writings of 
we bond of this mental tite sdage consider to be — arably 880- | Professor Jevons, if not by the pen of the Professor himself. But 
er with them. iy P cartes ona aaa - rr war | the examination of his present work strengthens us in the convic- 
ee ee, of Se ine ee oe ee ie reasoning does not depend on the perception of identity, 


Hamilton seems to have supposed (Discussions, 137), but the ever | es ih Atti ‘ 
present evidence of their ideal nature, the manifestation of that | and that the attempt to resolve it into this principle must give to 
self-limiting freedom which enables us to trauslate the accidents | logic an artifical character, fatal to its claims to teach the science 


‘ re | 
of sense into the necessities of reason.t of thought. 








» | 2s belong to this group it must possess all the properties common to its 

t A set of figures, exhibiting all the p of true syllogisms | that if it does 

ustrated by this method, is to be found at p. 213 of a book called the Analogy of | members. hs ppc my J b~ — <a k cited above, who at 

Thought and Nature, published by Williams and Norgate. 1863. | p. 66 gives Suppo ; PP’ —— ; 
$ It is usual to speak of a suppressed premiss in inductive reasoning. But what | § It must be observed that although in the deductive j the ng of 

is really suppressed is, we conceive, two syllogisms, of which the jirst refers the | the copula changes from is [included in] to, is [equal to), the grounds of our judg- 

new object tosome group by means of a characteristic, while the second affirms ments are as various in the one case a3 in the otber. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Political Economy for Beginners. By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. 
(Macmillan).—Mrs. Faweett’s book is intended as “an assistance to 
those who are desirous of introducing the study of political economy 
into schools.” That the number of subjects which people—and all of 
them armed with the most forcible arguments—“ are desirous of intro- 
ducing into schools” is simply appalling to those who know the con- 
ditions under which teaching and learning must be carried on, does not 
hinder us from heartily welcoming Mrs. Faweett’s little book. Political 
economy has, beyond all question, claims of a very high order. It would 
not be easy, for instance, to overrate its importance as a study subsidiary 
to that of history. And Mrs. Fawcett’s little treatise is perfectly suited 
to its purpose; it is clear, concise, and lively, putting the subject in a 
way as suitable for boys as could be. Especially on this point we would 
note Mrs. Fawcett’s judicious use of M. Bastiat’s admirable illustrations. 
Good illustrations are, in such a subject, what action, according to the 
dictum of Demosthenes, is to the orator. Of course there are points on 
which we feel disposed to differ from the views laid down here, but we 
willingly acknowledge their goneral soundness. We think, to take one 
instance, that an attempt might have been made to explain the nature 
of rent. It is not true to say of the owners of cultivated land that 
“neither they nor any other persons have assisted to produce it.” May 
we not, on the contrary, describe rent as representing the labour and 
capital expended in bringing the land into cultivation? Of course, ina 





country like this, a thousand things have interrupted the descent of | 


this value. But in Australia, supposing, as is quite possible, that no 
revolution or conquest disturbs rights of ownership, it would be quite 
possible a thousand years hence to trace a direct connection between the 
rent which Z receives for his land and the expenditture which A, whom 
he represents, made in reclaiming it from the bush. 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By George Long. Vol. III. (Bell 
and Daldy.)—No one can help regretting that Mr. Long’s literary faults 
are so ebvious and, we may add, so irritating, that they provoke a cen- 
sure which is disproportionate to theirimportance. From the preface, in 
which the historian takes occasion to complain cf an impost of half-a- 
crown per ton on coals, from which he happens to suffer, down to the end 
of the volume, we meet too often with remarks that are trivial, irrelevant, 
and occasionally almost vulgar. These are sometimes of importance, so 
far, at least, as to indicate the want of what are, to say the least, valu- 
able accomplishments of the historian. He finds, for instance, a con- 
versation which Dion Cassius records between Cicero and Philiscus 
about the former’s demeanour under exile somewhat dull, and avenges 
himself by the remark, “The si//y writer adds that Cicero was 
somewhat relieved by this tedious talk.” We do not think that 
any one ever called Dion Cassius “silly” before; and the petu- 
lance which employs so inappropriate an epithet does not become an 
historian. Again, @ propos of an allusion in the funeral oration of Julius 
Casar over his Aunt Julia to the legendary descent of the family from 
Venus, he uses such phrases as “impudent lie,” and “silly boast,” both 
most out of place. If he would look at a formal pedigree of Queen 
Victoria, he would probably see her descent traced from Odin; and he 
would probably shrink from applying the terms liar and fool to any one 


who, in the rhetorical language of oratory, might speak of her as | 


“tracing her descent to the greatest of the Scandinavian divinities.” 
Clearly there is here a defect of sympathy. Bat some of the most valuable 
qualities of an historian Mr. Long certainly possesses ; he has patience, 
industry, learning adequate to his subject, and freedom from that mis- 
chievous habit which seems to be growing more confirmed in our 


historians, the more ambitiously they aspire to a philosophical method, of | 


bending facts to suit preconceived theories. In particular, looking at 
the point which the inevitable comparison with Mommsen suggests, he 
has not been perverted to that degrading Cwsar-worship which has 
fascinated the great German historian, as it has more than one of our 
own writers. Itis one of the consequences of this freedom that he is 
more just to Cicero,—though indeed on occasions he does not spare him, 
—at all events allowing him some credit for courage and capacity in 


his management of the Catilinarian Conspiracy, a concession which | 


Mommsen does not think of making. Those who can overcome the 
difficulty of a distasteful style will find this volume, like its predecessors, 
worth reading. 


Miracles, Past and Present. By W. Mountford. (Boston, U.S.: Fields | 


and Osgood; Triibner.)—The noticeable feature in Mr. Mountford’s 
argument is the use that he makes of the phenomena, or supposed phe- 
nomena, of spiritualism. ‘To gainsay the possibility of spiritualism is 
to repudiate the spiritual philosophy of the Scriptures.” That—if by 


just as we should refuse to believe a voice that had every 

semblance of a Divine voice, if it enunciated something manifestly im. 
moral. On the subject of “ present” miracles, Mr. Mountford has some. 
| thing to say that is worth reading; the subject is enormously difficult, 
| Where, on any rational principle, can we draw the line between apostolic 
| and post-apostolic miracles, so as to justify us in accepting the one 
| and rejecting the other? Let any one read what St. Augustine—g good 

witness, if he be judged by any ordinary standard of testimony—says 
about miracles that happened within his own knowledge. Mr. Mount. 
ford's whole book, indeed, much as we differ from many of its conely- 
sions, is written with ability and candour. 


Contemporary Annals of Rome. (Richardson.)—This is the first volume 
of a promised series. It consists of two parts, “ The Centenary of St, 
Peter” and “The Mentana Campaign,” that is to say, a great “function” 
anda glorious secular triumph. We are anxious to see a second volume, 
and may be allowed to suggest as subjects ‘‘The Gicumenical Coungil” 
and “The Fall of the Temporal Power.” This would be very interest- 
ing; meanwhile, what we have got is worth reading, though the author' 
loses his temper about the Mentana affair, and talks about Garibaldi 
“running away, as usual, when he found the tide against him.” A per- 
fectly natural unconstrained description of Roman affairs, not meant for 
Protestant eyes, does indeed repay study. One learns something, for 
| instance, from the simplicity with which, having for the present no 
| need to talk about liberty of conscience and toleration, he records the 
| atrocious crime committed by Cardinal d’Andrea in publishing a pam- 
| phlet in his own defence. Quite apart from controversy, however, there 
are some interesting descriptions of ceremonies, &c. 


The Birth and Childhood of Our Lord: Meditations. Illustrated with 
twelve photographs. (Seeleys.)—This volume—we know not by whose 
fault—seems to have strayed from its proper company of Christmas 
bocks. It is not inappropriate, however, to any season, and we are not 
sorry to give it, and to recommend our readers to give it, the attention 
which the crowd of candidates for favour which besets us in December 
does not always admit of. The “ Meditations” are chosen from Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, and others, among whom Calvin, Matthew Henry, 
Simeon may be named, if only to show that the selection has been made 
with due regard to comprehensiveness. But the photographs deserve 
more than a passing word of praise. Without an exception they are re- 
markably good, and in some of them the excellence is such {as to be 
quite uncommon. ‘ The Meeting of Mary and Elizabeth,” after Martino 
Albertinelli, ‘‘ The Shepherds Rejoicing in the Star” after Portaels, “A 
Holy Family” after Rafaelle, may be mentioned, not so much perhaps 
because they manifestly surpass the other, but because they happen to 
possess some special charm for the writer. 


Sketches on the Wing. By G. de M. Soares. (Stanford.)—Mr. Soares 
appears to travel far and wide when he is what he is pleased to call 
“on the wing.” He begins with short flights to Paris, Strasbourg, 
and Baden; and then takes a bolder sweep to Carnicobar, which, we 
may tell our readers, who are scarcely likely to know, is an island in 
the Indian Ocean, near the Equator, on the route from Calcutta to 
Melbourne. Then we learn how he assisted at a great dinner given in 
San Francisco to the Hon. Mr. Butlinghame and his Mandarins, or, as 
| we should more properly say, sham Mandarins ; how he managed an ojl- 
well in Wallachia, dug for gold in the goldfields of the Thames—an anti- 
| podean Thames in New Zealand ; and succeeded, at all events—in seeing 
| his friends get rich ; all this, and other things, too numerous to mention, 

Mr. Soares describes in lively and amusing fashion. The “sketches” 
which first appeared in the Calcutta Englishman, ave certainly worth 
| looking at. 
| Papers on the Great Pyramid. By St. John V. Day. (Edmonstone 
and Douglas.)—We read not a little of this book without gaining any 
| but the faintest idea of what it was about, but seeing quite plainly that 
| it intended to be very severe, not to say insulting, to Sir Henry James; 
| but we came at last to a bit of familiar ground. ‘ More than two 
thousand years ago,” we read, “ Herodotus wrote that he had been in- 

formed the Pyramid was so constructed that the area of its slant-side 
| should be equal to the square of its height,” a meaning which is not 











| easily to be extracted out of Tis éorl wavrayy ir wrov exaoroy 6xTe 
wribpa, govons rerpaywvov, xa ULos foov, We take that to mean 
| that the building is eight hundred feet (or whatever eight plethra may 
amount to) each way, and that the slant-side—and Herodotus could 

| measure height in no other way—was the same. On the whole, we 
are inclined to say that we do not see our way very clearly in Mr. Day's 
| arithmetic, do not admire his manners, and have no very high opinion 
| of his classics. 


We Girls: a Home Story. By the Author of “The Gayworthys.” 





“ spiritualism ” is meant the possibility of intercourse between inhabi- | ‘ 
tants of this world and the spirits of the departed—may be true. We (Sampson Low and Co.)—This is a story of American life, told in a 
are, anyhow, notin a position to dogmatize about the matter, except, | lively, unaffected way, and sufficiently amusing, though its native collo- 
indeed, on the Sadducee ground that “ there is neither angel nor spirit.” | quialism—not in the least vulgar, it must be understood—sometimes 
Nothing but the broad statement that the “supernatural is not ” can | makes it a little hard to understand. Among other things, in this book 
swoep the ground quite clear. At the same time, we cannot but think | and books like it, one gets a glimpse of social equality in the States,—how 
that we have a right to “try the spirits;” that the utter fatuity and | it works, how cultivated people like it. So we read, “ Barbara delighted 
folly of all the manifestations that have hitherto been made must have | to make company of ‘seamstress-week '; ‘it was so nice,’ she said, ‘to 
a certain weight if not on the side of disbelief, at least on the | entertain somebody who thought “chickings was ‘evingly.”’” And 
side of utter indifference; that we may refuse to listen to them, | elsewhere we have a discussion whether one Delia Waite, a seamstress, 
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is to dine with the family or with the help. They have not forgotten 
we are glad to find, on the other side of the Atlantic the old superstition 


of Halloween. 

New Eprrions.—Mr. C. C. Clarke publishes a new edition of his Riches 
of Chaucer. (Lockwood.)—The book is capitally arranged for the use of 
the general reader, who will be specially grateful for the explanation of 
obsolete words, put as it is, not in a glossary at the end of the volume, 
bat at the bottom of every page. Some notes on allusions, peculiarities 
of metre, &c., which err, if at all, on the sido of paucity and brevity, 
are added. We may add what impairs the value of the book in a 
purely literary sense, but what may recommend it to some who 
would use it more willingly with the young, is, that “the impurities 
of the poet have been expunged.” In the Aldine Edition of the 
British Poets (Bell and Daldy), we have the Poetical Works of 
Alexander Pope, 3 vols., with the preface by the Rev. Alexander 
Dyce; and in Bell's English Poets, the Poetical Works of Robert Greene 
and Christopher Marlowe. A memoir of each poet—both of them lived 
and died in a most deplorable way, Greono at the age of 32, and Marlowe 
at 80—is prefixed to his works. Dr. Bryce, whose great abilities 
have received a due recognition from his university in his appointment to 
the Professorship of Civil Law, publishes a third edition, revised, of his 
Holy Roman Empire (Macmillan).—We havo also received a re-issue 
of Melvill’s Sermons, 2 vols. (Rivingtons); Life, a Book for Young Men, 
by J. Cunningham Geikie (Strahan); Hints and Helps for Teachers and 
Parents, by J. Greon (Hamilton and Adams); a reprint of Miles Cover- 
dale’s translation of A Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl, the work of a 
German preachor, Otho Wermiiller (Tegg); a translation by B. Davies; 
LL.D., of Radiger’s edition of Gesenius's Hebrew Grammar, with Reading- 
Book and Exercises (Asher); Davidson's Choral Cyclopedia, arranged by 
James Brabham (Pitman); Zhe Works of C. C. Hennell (Triibner). 
These works comprise An Inquiry Concerning the Origin of Christianity 
and Christian Theism. Mr. Hennell is or was(we know not whether 
he is alive) a critic of a destructive kind, who would “ willingly 
have this volume considered as employed in tho service of Christianity, 
rather than as an attack upon it,” while, it is scarcely necessary to say, 
he does his best to destroy its essence, its character as a Revelation.—In 
the domain of classical literature we have a reissue of Mr. Green's 
admirable edition of The Acharnians and the Knights of Aristophanes 
(Rivington). The book before us has been revised and specially pre- 
pared for the use of schools; and of Messrs, Sheppard and Evans’ valu- 
able Notes on Thucydides (Longmans). Both of these scholars have, 
unhappily, been removed by a premature death, and their work is 
incomplete. The present edition contains the whole of the MS. which 
they left behind them, but the notes do not extend beyond the third 
book. We should mention that those previously published (Book 1 and 
2) received the author's revision. So far as they go they are an in- 
valuable assistance to the stadent of Thucydides, In Law we havea 
third edition of Zhe Criminal Law Consolidation Acts, by E. W. Cox and 
T.S. W. Saunders (Law Times’ Office), and a book which, as giving a 
new translation and original notes, is really new, but of which we can 
now give but this notice, The Commentaries of Gaius, by J. T. Abdy, 
LL.D., and Bryan Walker, M.A. (Cambridge University Press). The 
Military Resources of Prussia and France (Longmans) ia a republication 
very opportune and interesting at the present time. It contains two 
articles by Colonel Chesney on “ Recont Changes in the Art of War” 
and “The Military Resources of Prussia,” and two by Dr. H. Reeve on 
“The Military Institutions of France” and “ Rifled Ordnance in Eng- 
land and France.” Neither author has any reason to be ashamed of the 
amount of sagacity and prescience displayed, though they do not antici- 
pate—for, indeed, who could anticipate ?—tho completeness of the ruin 
which has overtaken the French Army. 
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Alford (E. M.), Netherton-on-Sea, cr 8vo (Tinsley) 2/0 
Antidote to the Gates Ajar, by J. S. W., 32mo............... (Hodder & Stoughton) 10 
Barclay (P.), Word and Work of Christ in New Zealand, cr 8vo......(Maclaren) 3/6 
Batty (Mrs.), Little Tija; or, the New Name, 16mo_ .............+ see. P.O K) 10 
Bell's English Poets, reissue, John Oldham, 12mo........ eccsned (Griffin) 1/3 
Birks (T. R.), Commentary on the Book of Isaiah, 8¥0 .........-.s.00.0 (Rivington) 12/0 
Campbell (R.), The Law of Negligence, 8vo ..... seateeinions sommend (Stevens & Haynes) 5,0 


Carlyle (T.), Frederick the Great, vol 6, Library Edition, 8vo (Chapman & Hall) 9/0 








Children’s Songs, with Accompaniment, 2 vols.........(Swan & Pentland)—each 5/0 
Commercial (The) G , 8¥O (Hamil &0o) 19 
Constitution (The) Violated, an Essay, cr 8vo ..... +-seeee(Edmonston & Douglas) 3/6 
Cyclometry and Circle-Squaring in a Nut-Shell, 8v0 ...........+.+. (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Day Office of the Church of England, cr 8vo (Masters) 4/6 
Doudney (D. A.), ** Yet,” a Motto for all Times & Seasons, cr 8vo (Book Society) 2/0 
Dufty (J.), A Blighted Life, and other Poems, feap 8vo .........(Simpkin & Co.) 5/0 
Ellis (Dr.), Pain, its Alleviation, Suspension, and Cure, 12mo ......... (Tweedie) 10 





Episodes in an Obscure Life, 3 vols cr 8vo. (Strahan) 31/6 
Farningham (M.), The Sunday-Schools of the Future, 18mo ...... (Clarke & Co.) 1/6 
Goddard (J. L.), Treatise on the Law of Easements, 8vo .........(Stevens & Sons) 14/0 
Gogerly (G.), The Pioneers, a Narrative of the Bengal Mission, cr 8vo...(Snow) 6/0 
Goodsir (J. T.), Seven Homilies on Ethnic Inspiration, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 7/6 
Gordon (J.), The Emigrant Barque, in Prose and Verse (Maclachlan & Stewart) 3/6 
Guilloré (Abbé), Self-Renunciation, Introduction by T. T. Carter ...(Rivington) 6/0 
Hall (Mra. M.), The Royal Princesses of England, cr 8vo..... eocececees (Routledge) 5/0 
Holmes (O. W.), Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 12mo (Routledge) 1/0 
Hope (G. M.), Till the Doctor Comes, I18m0_ ..........0+ssec000000 (Rk. T.8) 10 
Hoyle (W.), Our National Resources, and How They are Wasted(Simpkin & Co.) 3/6 

















Huxley (T. H.), Essays Selected from Lay Sermons, &c, cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 2/0 
Johnson (W.), Lucretilis, an Introduction to Writing Latin Verses, cr 

8vo (Williams & Son) 1/0 
Johnston (J.), The Cross and the Crown, a Poem, cr 8vo ... -.-(Maclaren) 6/0 
King (A. E.), The Avoirdupois Weight Calculator, cr 8V0 .............000+ (Author) 2/6 
Le Fanu (J. 8.), The Tenants of Malory, a Novel, cr 8vo......(Chapman & Hall) 2/0 
Morison (W.). Passio Christi, Three Discourses, cr 8vo (Gowanlock) 2/6 
Morris (T.), Brief Chapters on British Carpentry, 8vo ...........+ (Simpkin & Co.) 6/6 
Newman (F. W.), Europe of the Near Future, Cr 8V0  .....s.ceeseeeeeeeees (Triibner) 2/0 





Newman (S.), The Parish Apprentice, 12mo (Partridge) 2/0 
One of Seven, cr 8¥0 (Partri: 2/6 
Plato's Dialogues in English, with Analysis, by B. Jowett, 4 vols 8vo(Macmillan) 66/0 
Rhymes from Cornwall, 12mo (Hotten) 6/6 
Rouse (N.), Street-Lane Manse, 12mo &Co) 16 
Russian (The) Review, and other Stories, royal 16M0...........00+00000++ (S.P.C.K.) 1/6 
Scott (J. R.), The Family Guide to Brusegels, cr 8vo Stanford) 4/0 
Shade of Byron, a Mock Heroic Poem, cr 8vo (J. Burns) 5/0 
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Smith (P.), Ancient History of the East, cr 8vo...........+ eevcosvesccososceesed (Murray) 7/6 
Smith (R. P.), Thesaurus Syriacus, Book 2, 4to eouscossoecessed (Macmillan) 21/0 
Standash (P. J.), The Master of Woodleigh, a Poem, cr 8vo...(Hamilton & Co.) 3/0 


Stecqueler (J. H.), Familiar History of the British Army, 4to .........(Stanford) 21/0 
Stothard (R. T.), The Propensitorial Zodiac, 8V0  .......cecccceeeseeseeeeres (J. Burns) 3/6 
Stroud (W.), On the Physical Causes of the Death of Christ, 8vo(Hamilton &Co.) 6/0 
Tenant (A.), The Franc-Tireur, an Episode of the War, cr 8vo (Simpkin & Co.) 1/0 
Thomas (R.), Emmanuel Church, a Chapter in mer ~~ History, er 








8vo0 ( &Co) 3/0 
Under the Arches, a Tale of Ragged Schools, fcap 8vo ......... (Hamilton & Co.) 2/6 
Warren (J. L.), Orestes, a Metrical Drama, 12mo (Strahan) 4/6 
Warren (J, L.), Philoctetes, a Metrical Drama, 12m0.,..........00000000++002 (Strahan) 4/6 
Wilson (F. H.), Truth better than Fiction, 12mo .......... erecccccccacesees (Partridge) 1/6 








ORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 

MARTYRS,” * MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI"). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, Importer and 
e Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES, 20 Piccadilly, 
London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UNBRANDIED 
WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodiod South of 

France Wine.—In quantities of not less than four dozens.,.per doz. Qg 6d. 
Single doz. ove oe ase . * «+» 10s 6d. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, a very clean 

and nice dry Wine, without acidity ; admirably — for lunch- 

eon and dinner.—In quantities of not less than four dozens, per doz. 15s. 
Saget... ww wm wm Ul Oe -_— 16s. 

The above Wines, for ordinary daily use, will upon trial be found to fulfil every 
domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned or paid for. Cross 
Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded on application. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 








P he US CORD.—Ladies who at this season of the year 


choose to wear Black Dresses will find 
JAN 


US CORD, 
AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS THE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever manufactured for Ladies’ Dresses. 


Ss 
Tue LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 249, 251 Regent Street. 








ESSRS. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 
TEA at about 2d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 





Extraordinary improvementsi1 ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, Patent No. 
bs improved Jan., 1871, afford the following advan- 

ges :— 

istly. EXTREME LIGHTNESS (being completely 
self-supporting), combined with greater efficiency, 
durability, and comfort, thus avoiding the covering to 
the palate hitherto considered an indispensable adjunct 
%o Artificial Teeth. 

2ndly, MODERATE CHARGES, accounted for by 
their extreme simplicity of construction, while the 
highest class of mechanism and materials only are 
employed, combined with an experience of half a cen- 
tury in their adaptation. 

3dly. ABSOLUTE IMMUNITY FROM PAIN, the 
‘compressed NITROUS OX YD GAS, after an experience 
of many thousand cases in hospital and pritate practice, 
ensuring this desideratum with an absolute certainty, 
the laughing gas being not only absolutely free from 
danger, but positively pleasant. 

dthly. So successful an imitation of nature (springs 
being entirely dispensed with) that detection becomes 
an impossibility. 

MESSRS. GABRIEL, 

44 LUDGATE, CITY, and ) 
+6 HARLEY STREET, Cavendish Square, y LONDON. 


MESSRS. GABRIEL'S 
CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS 
For PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
ate sold byall Chemists and Perfumers in every town. 
Price 1s 6d aud 5s. 


GABRIEL’S| 
| 
| 

















PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pr d by C i 3 “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy aod flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c. Sold in boxes, Is 1d, and tins, 28 9d 
each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale at 79 St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 


A oe LOZENGES 





Of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 
For Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. SQUIRE. 
Chemists on the Establishment in ordinary tothe QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1507.) 
277 Oxford Street, Lcndon. 





Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street. 


Clarets.-T. O. LAZENBY.-Champagnes. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 

No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T, Tisane Champagne, 273 

No. 3. Dinner Claret, 24s | No. 1. Sapper Champague, 45s 

No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No. 3. Dinner Champagne, 57s 


K INAHAN’S.LL. WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the flnest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 

“ KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 





UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and 0O., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Onices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
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HENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 


ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capitil £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 


BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the —— towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 











EBEN LURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
ccnt., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, and Charing Cross, 
London. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. Annuities on 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230,355. 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NINTH BoNvs will be declared in January, 1872, 
and all With-Profit Policies in existence on the 30th 
June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
in that division, although one Premium only will have 
been paid. 
Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, and 
every information, can be obtained of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 














Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 


with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual.Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 

Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 

of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
R 


For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.C. 
(Established in 1830.) 

1, This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
rarely attained by the most successful Offices. 

2. ALL THE PROFITS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction, and ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums. 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. NO COMMISSION is paid on New Policies. 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance. 

6. Further particulars may be had on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen (as, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 











| pico LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 

= the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

aid up. 

“ Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ \Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


ARQUET SOLIDAIRE / for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25, 26. and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
MORE CURES 
(TaHis WEEK) OF COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND TIGHTNESS 
OF THE CHEST, BY 
R. LOCOCK’S WAFERS. 
From Mr. Fell, Chemist, 53 Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds, Feb. 13th, 1871 :— 

“Having had occasion to use Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
myself, for Tightness of Chest, I found them answer 
admirably, and I hear the highest eulogium from others, 
who have tried them for Coughs, Asthma, &. They 
have a pleasant taste.” 

Price 1s 14d and 289d per box. Sold by all medicine 
vendors. 


oO’ AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 











should end our days.—Pamphlet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for curing Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Calcutta. Rheumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., cured by HUNTER’S 
newly-invented PORTABLE TURKISH, VAPOUR 
and HOT-AIR BATHS. Price with flannel cloak, 21s 
—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader in Daily7elegraph. Feb. 7,, 
1870. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is i diately ch 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETLERS PATENT. 


j HITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENsg 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


ee. 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


EPPS’S COCOA 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeeopathic Chemista, London, 


Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cocoa,” 





AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOINE, 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine,” 


“PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6¢, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 Hi 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of ali Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 38 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 

TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 

and arms, without effect to the skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 

















AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damp- 

ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 

Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 

and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 

for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, ~248 High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. 


RAGRANT SOAP— 

The celebrated ““ UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and nga Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSN. 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to th3 public in a more 
eoncentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each; also 5s, 7s. 6dand 15s, each, 
including brush. 
OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Tue 
FemAte’s Frienp.—The wonderful cures 
effected by these Pills have alone enabled them to 
withstand the test of years. They are valued at the 
humblest hearths as well as in houses of comfort and 
wealth, Holloway'’s Pills work a thorough purifica- 
tion of the whole system, without disorderiug, weaken- 
ing, or otherwise interfering with the natural action of 
any organ; they are admitted to be the best restorers 
of the appetite and strength to the most delicate con- 
stitution. They give colour and freshness to the face, 
and eradicate those germs of complaints which con- 
sign ten of thousands of females to an early grave, 
who might, by the use of these Pills, be spared to their 




















fumilies and friends. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of the “SIMPSON” 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 








OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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This day is published, price 6d. 
HE ACADEMY, No. XVIII. 
CONTAINING: 


win's EprT1oN OF Pops. By Mark Pattison. 

g. Ford's TRANSLATION OF DANTE. By H. F. Tozer. 

5 ON THE SITs OF A MoLBERRy Tree. A Poem. By 

“Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

4, CORNELIUS THE PAINTER. By Mrs. Pattison. 

5 Tus DATE AND SUPERSCRIPTION OF Mr, FULLER 

MAITLAND'S BOTTICELLL. By Sidney Colvin. 

§. THE FLEMISH SCHOOL AT BURLINGTON House. By 
B, Scott 


1. Ev 


. ry GALLERY. By the Same. 
. | Lapel LETTERS OF ROBERT ScHUMANN. I. 
9. Tat Dogma OF Papal INFALLIBILITY. IL. By 
Father Dalgairns. 
10, WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION. I. By Anton 
1. ON oan PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. By Professor 
Max Miiller, &c., &c. 
Witttams and NorGate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
m, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 


Edinburgh. 
N OTICE. 








a SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 





Ready this day, price 6d. 


HE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE. 


An Educational Record and Review. 
ABSTRACT OF CONTENTS. 

Tae New ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACT, 1870. History 

and Abstract of the Act. 
MsaTINGS OF THE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL Boarps. 
List or ScHoor. BoARDs. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TaBLe TALK. 

GINAL ARTICLES, LETTERS, and REVIEWS. 
gs New Act. By Hepworth Dixon. 

THE WORKING OF THE ACT. By Lord Lyttelton. 
Art-TgACHING. By J. M. Capes. 
TEACHERS OF THE YOUNG Inga. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. By E. Walford, M.A. 

Reviews.—Geography for the Young; Natural Phi- 
losophy; the Literature of France; Miscellaneous 
Notes on Books, &c. 

Printed and published by GRANT and Co., 72 to 76 
Turnmil! Street, E.C. Sold by the leading Booksellers 
and News Agents, and at the Bookstalls. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
40TH YEAR. 
Now ready, price 7d, the First Part of Vol. VIIL., 
containing :— 
SeemnG LAPLAND. 
Orgpit, OR READY MONEY? 
TURNING A SCREW. 
Tae ORDNANCE AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYS. 
“Locum TENENS.” 
Twin STARS. 
INDUSTRY UNDER THE PORTE. 
My First FARCE. 
Tae AveoRA BOREALIS. 
TEA 





AT THE MorGans’. In Two Parts. 
THe HAVANA. 
TRUFFLES. 
Tas MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Four Preces oF OntGiINAL PoeTrRY. 
And Chapters L. to VILL. of an entirely Original Tale, 
entitled 


WON—NOT WOOED. 
Sold by Bookseliers, Newsvendors, and at Railway 
Stations. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—There will be an ELECTION 
to TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1871. Two of 
£50, Six of £40, Four of £20. Apply to SECRETARY 
for fuller information. 


AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 
WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be held on July 3, 1871. 
Candidates must give notice of their wish to enter by 
March 15. Information as to preparatory classes, &c., 
Will be given by the Hon. Sec., 

Miss E. BENHAM CARTER, 
Ravensbourne, Beckenham. 


UTOR.—A Clergyman (M.A. Oxon., 

Honours) who has just resigned his Curacy wishes 
for a Tutorship in a nobleman's or gentleman's family; 
or he would be willing to travel with a pupil. 
references. 


Address, “ REV. M.A.,” Post Office, Bognor, Sussex. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. 
tr. WENZEL, Quer Strasse, Gotha, an experi- 
enced Teacher, receives a limited number of English 
ae te - a, where the best instruction in all 
8 Of study and ki care inte 2ne 
ene ellored. y and kindand careful superintendence 
In order that pupils may be sufficiently advanced in 
rman to attend public classes during the winter, it 
Would be advisable for them to enter the Pension at 
Easter. 
ehrospectuses and references may be had on applica- 

















aa 

HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
rH MWATER-COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER 
LOSDLLION of SKETCHES and STUDIES WILL 


CLOSE on Saturday, March the 11th, at the Gallery, | 


% Pall Mall East. Ton till five. Admission Is. Gas, 

hs ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary 
OYAL ACADEMY of ARIS, 
oth Burlington House.—The Exhibition of Pictures 
@ Old Masters, associated with the Works of 





deceased Masters of th iti ; i } 
bse £ ¢ British School, is now open. | 
Admission (from 9 a.m. till dusk), 1s; catabegue, 64: | 
| 


80880n tickets, not transferable, 5s. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, B.A., Secretary. 


Highest | 


NGLO-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
—TxHomas Hucuss, Esq., Q.C., M.P., Chairman. 
The Anglo-American Committee has been formed for 
the purpose of obtaining the best securities for the 
maintenance of a friendly understanding, and for the 
cultivation of more cordial relations, between the 
United States and Great Britain. It is proposed to 
establish a precisely similar Soc’ety in the United 
States and in Canada, and it has been ascertained that 
there are many leading Americans who will give their 
aid to this end. It is hoped that citizens of each 
country resident in the other will join the Committee 
in the place of their temporary domicile. 

The subscription has been fixed at 10s. and upwards. 
Post-Office Orders should be made payabla to the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. W. Chesson, at Charing Cross. 
Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested 
to send their names and subscriptions to the Hon. 
Secretary, No. 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C., London. 
“The Report of the Sub-Committee on the North- 
American Fisheries’ Question,” published by Macmillan, 
price 1s, is now ready. This publication also contains 
the Address of the Association, and a List of the 
Executive and General Committees. 


HE REFORMED FUNERALS 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
15 Langham Place, Regent Street, W. 
Capital £10,000, in 2,000 shares of £5 each. 
ble o 








£1 per share y m application, £2 on allot 
and £2 not less than six months after allotment. 
BANKERS 
Williams, Deacon, and Co., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


The Company proposes to effect a reformation of the 
existing funeral customs, which are so universally 
deplored. Its aim will be—by the employment of 
unique and very superior Hearses and Mourning 
Carriages of appropriately plain yet handsome and 
artistic design, with experienced attendants of high 
character and respectability, and by dispensing with 
the customary professional pageantry and meaningless 
display—to conduct funerals with a degree of solemnity 
and decorum unattainable under the present system. 

The Directors are so confident of the success of the 
undertaking, established in a metropolis where more 
than 70,000 funerals are taking To. every year, that 
they and their friends have agreed to take up 400 shares 
of the Company; and they appeal for support to the 
good sense of all classes of the community. 

The Articles of Association, and Drawings of the 
Hearses and Mourning Carriages (Registered), can be 
seen at the offices of the Comspany, where prospectuses 
and all further particulars can be obtained. 


*,* AGENTS required in all parts of the metropolis. 


| ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are = up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


oO U P! s O U P! 

(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 
Inten minutes from 8}d to lld a pint, concentrated, 
pure, nutritious :— 








ea. Carrot. Green Pea. 
Julienne. Chestnut. Haricot. 
WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, 
sold in one dozen boxes at 8s 6d and 11s a dozen, by all 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists, and 
Wholesale of Copland and Co., Travers and Sons, 
Preston and Sons, Crosse and Blackwell, and E. 
Lazenby and Son. 
IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 


[PX £Forps FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
| proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
| remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
| ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
| aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
| for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
| DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
| the world. 

















Demy 8vo., 170 pp., cloth, price 3s 6d. 
UR NATIONAL RESOURCES; 
and how theyare Wasted. An Omitted Chapter 
in Political Economy. By WiLttam Hoyie, Author 
of “ An Enquiry into the Causes of the Long-Continued 
Depression in the Cotton Trade,” &c., &c. 
CONTENTS. 
ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRY. 
ON THE SOURCES OF OUR NATIONAL WEALTH. 
ON PauPERISM. 
ON THE FALLING OFF IN TRADE. 
PRODUCTIVE AND NON-PropuctTIvVE LABOUR AND 
EXPENDITURE. 
ON THE MAIN CAUSE OF BAD TRADE AND NATIONAL 
E. 


ON THE RIGHT EXPENDITURE OF MONEY. 
THe Remepy. 

London: SImpKIN, MARSHALL, AND Co. 
Manchester: Jonn Heywoop, 141 and 143 Deansgate, 
S*: PETER’S COLLEGE, RADLEY. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 
& year each will be held on Friday, 28th of April. The 
Scholarships are open to boys who were under 14 on 
1st January last, and are tenable for Four Years. 

For conditions of Tenure and further information 
apply to the Warden, St. Peter's College, Radley, near 
Abingdon. 


"WHE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS expe- 
rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
colonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the first CRAMeRS have fur- 
nished not only instruments of their own manufacture, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for some time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. CRAMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
ment, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
tind no difficulties either interposed or suggested to 
their acquirement of any class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS' PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe), 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 
J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. 
ARMY, NAVY, and CIVIL OUTFITTER. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON. .....:00405 441, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... {39 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
39 New Street, Birmingham. 
For Levées and Drawing-rooms, the Embroidered 
Cloth Suit, with Appoi 3 plete, £20 5s. 
Deputy Lieutenant's Uniform, £36. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES. — Buyers of the above are uested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Picces, Fire-[rons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of desigu, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves ..........+.++...ffom 83 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 83 to £33 10s. 

























Bronzed Fenders ............ from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fende -from £2 10s to £25. 
Chi -Pieces. from £1 12s to £100. 





Fire-Irons (Set of three) ........ . from 3s 3d to £4 10, 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S&S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from 1s 9d to 150s, Plain black open 
Scoops from Is 9d; do. do, zino-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do. 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do, with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; highly finished and 

ornamented, and fitted with i ti vory hand! 
from 30s to 150s, There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently asserts this to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 

varied assortment in the world. 

BURTON, 


ILLIAM 5% 

FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 1A, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 








CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
SURPLUS STOCK now selling UNDER COST PRICE, 
| LADIES’ AND [NFANTS' UNDERCLOTHING, HOSIERY, &c. 
| GENTLEMEN'S SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c. 


TABLE AND 


HOUSEHOLD 


LINEN. 





| wrt. 


YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottie from Bottlers 


Basweries: EDINBURGH. 


| and the principal Retaflers in the Kingdom. 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 


ESTABLISHED 1749. 


' LONDON Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
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ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies, carefully selected from the Lists of the leading publishers, are 
added from day to day as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal forthcoming Books as they appear. 

First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 
Revised Lists of Books lately added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent 


Works withdrawn for Sale at greatly reducel prices, are now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage-free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET, 
City OrricE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


————_____ 
On Tuesday, the 21st inst., small crown Syo, 4s 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


BEING THE CONVERSATIONS, LETTERS, AND OPINIONS OF THE La’ 
ARMINIUS, BARON VON THUNDER-TEN-TRONCKH TE 


Collected and Edited, with a Dedicatory Letter to Adolescens Leo, 
Daily Telegraph, by MATTHEW ARNOLD, °° ©8% Of the 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
———$—____ 





Just published, post 8vo. 


VERA. 
By the AUTHOR of “The HOTEL DU PETIT ST. JEAN.” 
“A very charming story."—Daily Review. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. 
G OD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s Faith in the 

Wo OMoral Order of the World. By the late Baron BuNsEN, D.Ph., D.C.L., D.D. 
Translated from the German by Susanna Winkworth; with a Preface by A. P. 
Stanley, D.D. Dean of Westminster. 

“ The object of this work is the glorifying of Christianity as the great culmination 
of the divine purpose in universal history—the most perfect example conceivable or 
possible of the ideal to which humanity is constantly impelled to rise......... The 
most interesting and valuable portions of the work consist in the author's exposi- 
tions of Oriental philosophy and religion. These are the result of profound reading 
and study, and add greatly to our knowledge of a wonderful chapter of the human 
mind.” 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








Complete in 3 yols. crown 8yo0, price 22s 6d, cloth. 


HE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the 
Close of Lord Dalhousie’s Administration in 1856. By JouN CLARK 
MARSHMAN. 

“Mr. Marshman’s has the merit of being a history which it is easy to read and 
to remember—indeed, it is perhaps the only very readable history of India yet given 
to the public. Every epoch in Indian annals has been more fully treated of by Mr. 
Marshman’s predecessors in historical inquiry, but the book is original in offering 
in a moderate compass a comprehensive summary of all the incidents which are 
most memorable in connection with our control of the empire. The third volume, 
moreover, is especially valuable from the fact that the author's personal recollec- 
tions carry him back to nearly all the great events which are recorded in it......... 
We may safely commend it to our readers as a work which may be perused with 
advantage not less by those who are familiar with Indian history than by those 
who are ignorant of the subject, and go to Mr. Marshman as their first guide."— 
Times. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, cloth. 


NALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. 

By JAMEs Mitt. A New Edition, with Notes Illustrative and Critical, by 

ALEXANDER BAIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE Grots. Edited with Addi- 
tional Notes by JOHN STUART MILL. 

* The abundance and variety of the Notes, apart from the interest of the contri- 
butions on the ground of independent authority of the writers on the subjects 
treated, will entitle the edition to a place among the great instruments of mental 
training. The student sees two or three minds at work instead of one, and the 
stimulus to read critically instead of lazily and with acquiescence, as one is so much 
tempted to do, is greater than in the ordinary case. Mr. Mill's ¢loge of his father in 
the preface is one of the best sort of contributions to biography—the note of a man 
of eminence on the character of another man of eminence with whom he had long 
and most intimate relations.”"—Zconomist. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





PROFESSOR OWEN’S WORK on VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, 
Complete in 3 vols. Svo, with 1,472 Woodcuts, price £3 133 6d, cloth. 


HE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By RicHarp OWEN, F.RS., D.C.L., &., 
Saperintendent of the Natural History Departments, British Museum. 

“To every naturalist it will prove indispensable, and the vast accumulation of 
facts it contains will render it a useful book even to those whose occupations are 
less directly connected with anatomy and physiology.”"—Zancet. 

Vol. I. FisHes AND REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. 

Vol. II. WagM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, 21s. 

Vol, III. MAMMALIA, INCLUDING MAN, with copious Indexes to the Whole Work, 
and 614 Woodcuts, price 31s 6d, cloth. 


$$$. 
Just published, price 1s. 


THE BRITISH REGIMENTAL SYSTEY 
IN REFERENCE TO THE PROPOSED RESERVES. 
BY GENERAL LORD DE ROS, 
SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Mr. WATTS'S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 

Complete in Five Volumes 8vo, price £7 $3; or separately, Vols. I. and IIL, price 
81s 6d each ; Vol. IL, price 26s; Vol. IV., price 24s; and Vol. V., price 30s, cloth, 
/ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the Allied Branches 
of other Sciences, By Henry WatTS, F.R.S., assisted by eminent 
and Practical Chemists, ‘ . Steal 

“The greatest work which England has yet produced on Chemistry, one of the 
greatest, indeed, which she has produced upon any scientific subject, is finished at 
last, and we are able to congratulate Mr. Watts most sincerely upon its completion,” 
—Chemical News. 

A SUPPLEMENT to WATTS’S DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, 
bringing the record of Chemical Discovery down to the end of the year 1869, ig 
preparing for publication. . 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 


HEORIES of PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION, compared 
with the Christian Theory as set forth by St. Paul in his Letter to the 

Romans, now newly trauslated, with Notes. By J. H. LATHAM, M.A., M. [ast.C.B, 

late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (CorNER OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
JHE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 








orders over 20s. Per ream. 

Fine Cream Laid Note (a cheap paper)... one eco ooo ooo ose ow 3/0 
Superfine Cream Laid Note (much approved) ons eee ooo oe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove wee OB 
Extra Superfine Double Thick Cream Laid Note ove eve wo we 7/0 
26 


Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... 
Large Commercial Note Papers... ove ove eee 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... ° 

Outsides Foolscap ... ues ose 

Letter Paper for Scribbling “a 

Tinted Lined Note ... ose eco ove five quires for 1/6or 5/6 
New Vellum Wove “Club-House” Note . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. Established 1841. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


- 13/0, 4/0, 5/0, & 60 
2) 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 


plain, 4/6; ruled do. 46 











London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


London. 





Now ready, 8vo, sewed, price 1s. 


6 vols, 8vo, cloth, 30s. 





SKETCH of the OFFICIAL LIFE 
i and EXPERIENCE of an EX-ADMIRALTY 
CLERK. Showing the Manner and Extent of Justice 
measured out to him by the Admiralty Board. The 
Appendix contains Correspondence with the Duke of 
Somerset and Letter to Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers. 
London: F.B, Kifro, 5 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C. 





Just published, price 2s 6d. ™ 
EN RHYDDING: its 
Hygiene, and Therapeutics. 
“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.”-—W. MActeop. 
London: A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street, 
Strand. 





T URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONET- 


AGE for 1871. Now ready. the 33rd Edition, cor- | 


rected throughout, contains (for the first time) an Alpha- 
betical List of all holding titles and dignities. Complete 
in one vol., royal Syo, cloth gilt, 3Ss. 


Harntsoy, Bookseller to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the | 


Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall, S.W. 





In cloth, price Ss 64. 


VERY MOTHER, particularly now, | 


_4 when SMALL POX and SCARLATINA are so 
prevalent, should possess Dr. SPENCER THOMSON’S 
BOOK on DOMESTIC MEDICINE, asit fully describes 
the symptoms and mode of treatment of these and 
other Diseases, 

London: CHARLES GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court. 

Now ready, price Sixpence. re 


rPHE CROWN LANDs: an Essay on 


the Indefeasible Right of the Queer and Royal | 


Family to Monetary Support from the Nation, By 
JoHN W. Lynpon, 


WILLIAM RrpGway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all Book- 


sellers. 


Amenities, | 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded 1341. 
| PATRON—H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £25. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Frospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
"TURKEY. 
Now ready, New Edition, revised, with Maps and Plans, 
post vo, 7s 6d. 


URRAY'S HANDBOOK for 
M 





TRAVELLERS in CONSTANTINOPLE, the 
Bosphorus, Dardanelles, Brousa, and Plain of Troy; 
with General Hints for Travellers in Turkey, Vocabu- 
laries, &c. 

JOHN Mcreray, Albemarle Street. 


OWEN’'S ARTILLERIST’S MANUAL. 
Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. 

: x PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 

MODERN ARTILLERY, including Artillery 
Material, Gunnery, and Organization and Use of Artil- 
lery in Warfare. By Lieut-Col. C. H. OWEN, R.A., 
Professor of Artillery, R.M Academy, Woolwich. 

JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LORD ELCHO’S LETTERS. 

This day, post Svo, 38 6d. 

I ETTERS on the ORGANIZATION of 
4 the ARMY. By Lord Extcao, M.P. With 
Suggestions and Iilustrations. 

“Solon said well to Croesus, ‘Sir, if any other come 
| that hath better iron than you, he will be master of all 
this gold.""—Bacon’s EssaYs. 

JOHN Mupray, Albemarle Street. 


| | tage ee ote (M.) ANCIENT HISTORY, 

| Translated from the French. Nineteenth Edi- 
tion, revised, corrected, and illustrated with Maps. 
London: WILLIAM TeaG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


| thers OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED in 
a SHOE! and how she fared with her many 
Children. Addressed without permission to the Arch- 
| bishops of CANTERBURY and WESTMINSTER. 
} WILLIAM Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 
| Booksellers. 





Price Sixpence; by post, 7d. 
“ | ELIGIOUS TESTS and NATIONSL 
UNIVERSITIES.” By F. A. Patsy, MA, 
Classical Examiuer in the University of London. 
WILLIAMs and Noruats, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


yo FAIR ALBUM.—Now ready, 

the Second Volume, containing the 53 Cartoons 
of Sovereigns, Statesmen, and Men of the Day which 
have appeared during the year 1870, with the Descrip- 
tive Notices thereto relating. 

The First Volume of the Album (Fourth Edition) is 
also now ready. ‘The price of the Album is Two 
Guineas per volume; prvof copies (of which ten only 
exist), Ten (tuineas each. 

VANITY FAIR Office, 27 Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 

TOR . - De 2 

JHOTOGRAPHS of PERSONS, 

PICTURES, and PLACES may be seen ané 
selected from MARION and Co., 22 and 23 Soko Square, 
London. Photographs and Prints Framed, Moun 
Arranged, and Bound into Volumes. 

HAT WILL THIS COST TO 
F PRINT? An immediate answer to the inquiry, 
| and a Specimen Rook of Types, with information for 
Authors, may be obtained on application to 

B. Barestt and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, Londoa. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


The LATE DEAN ALFORD'S LAST WORK. 
{RUTH and TRUST: Lessons of the War. Second Edition. 
This day, in feap. Svo, 2s 6d, handsomely bound. 
By the same Author. 
1, The Coming of the Bridegroom. 3rd Thousand. Is 6d. 
2, The State of the Blessed Dead. 6th Thousand. Is 6d. 


ANTIDOTE to ‘‘ The GATES AJAR.”” New and enlarged 
Edition, this day, price 1s, cloth. 


CHSAR.—A COMPLETE DICTIONARY to CZESAR’S 


GALLIC WAR. With an Appendix of Idioms and Hints on Translation. ”| 
ALBERT CREAK, M.A. 2s 6d, cloth. 


The ELEMENTS of LATIN SYNTAX, with Short Exer- 
cises for the Use of Schools. By W. H. Harris, B.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


“Really useful matter, clearly stated, conveniently arranged, and abundantly 
exemplified.” —Athenwum. 


ON the EVE: a Tale. By Ivan S. Tourgueneff. Trans- 
Jated from the Russian by C. E. TcrRNeR, English Lector in the University of 
St. Petersburg. Feap. Svo, 4s 6d, gilt edges. 


“No isolated extracts can convey the exquisite charm of these scenes, the pure | 
and chaste tone of thought with which they are inspired. 
recognize a master’s hand.”"—British Quarterly Review. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLESIASTICAL TRUTH. 
Essays on the Church and Society. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“This able, thoughtful, and most sincere book.”— Spectator. 


“Mr. Baldwin Brown is a thoroughly well-informed, earnest, and sound- heantes 
writer."—Forinightly Review. ’ 


The DIVINE MYSTERIES; the Divine Treatment of Sin, 


and the Divine Mvstery of Peace. By the same Author. New Edition. 7s 6d 


CHRISTUS CONSOLATOR;; or, the Pulpit in relation to 
Social Life. By ALEX. MACLEOD, D.D. 5s, 
* A good subject well handled. Every page of it teems with thought."—Record. 


HUMAN POWER in the DIVINE LIFE; or, the Active 
Powers of the Mind in relation to Religion. By the Rev. NicHOLAs Bisnor, 
M.A. Crown Svo, 7s. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the 7imes, with considerable additions. In 2 
vols, 8vo. [Just ready. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 


Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


GONE LIKE a SHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 





of “Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols, 

FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. By the Hon. Mrs. 
PIGOTT-CARLETON. In 38 vols. 

ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. By Henry 
Morrorp. In 3 yols. 

A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 


“City and Suburb,” “ Too Much Alone," 


By the Author 


Rippett, Author of “(teorge Geith,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 
of “No Appeal,” &c. 3 vols. 


BY BIRTH a LADY: a Novel. 


MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 


By Georcr 


3 vols. 


Chase. By R. St. JonN Cornet. 2 vols. 

The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. By H. Hout, 
Author of “ The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 

BLANCHE SEYMOUR: aNovel. In 3 vols. 


- 

NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S 
NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 

The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 

ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’S SECRET. 

TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MARTIN'S EVE, 

MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


qAéaDa and its TTRADES.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 
. WEEK, 4d; or by post 44d. It also includes a view of the New Post Office, 
Melbourne—Iilustrations of Carved Pilasters, Prizes for Art Workmanship— 

Yorkmen's Exhibitions, and National Art—Improvement of Rome—State of 
Somerset Towns, &c,—1 York Street, W.C., and all newsmen. 


USL SI A a ao Ss 
M CAL GYMNASTICS 
35 BRUTON STREET, BE BERKELEY SQUARE. 
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In all of them we | 





NEW WORKS. 


| VENETIA. By the Right Hon. B. Disragtt, M.P. 


Cabinet Edition, revised, and complete in One Volume. Crown 8yvo, price 6s. 
(On the 28th instant. 


‘STORIES and TALES by E. M. SEWELL. 


} Boudoir Edition, the Set of Ten Works complete in Eight Volumes, crown 8vo, 
bound in leather and contained in a lettered. Box, price 42s. 





IERNE: a Tale. By W. Srevarr Trencn. 


Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


The MAD WAR PLANET, and other Poems. 


7 WILLIAM Howitt, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. Feap. 
[On Tuesday next. 


MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, sometime 


Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HenrteTTA HAMPDEN, 8¥o0, 
with Portrait, price 12s. 


MEMOIR of G. E, L. COTTON, D.D., Bishop 


of Calcutta, and Metropolitan. With Selections fens his Seusaats and Corre- 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. COTTON, 8vo, with Portrait, price 18s. 


HISTORY and LITERATURE of the 
ISRAELITES. By C. ps Rotruscuitp and A. pe ROTHSCHILD. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. Vol. I. Tue Hisroricat Books, price 786d. Vol. Il. Tae PRropuxtic 
AND POETICAL WRITINGS, price 53. [New Edition on Thursday next. 


STRANGE DWELLINGS: 
the Habitations of Animals, abridged from “ Homes without Hands.” 
Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A,, F.L.S. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
8v¥0, price 7s 6d. 










a Description of 
By the 
Crowa 


| 
‘The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 


Planetary Suton. By R A. Proctor, F. RAS. Crown 8yvo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured) and 107 Drawings on Wood, price I 4s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from thé Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Froupe, M.A. Cabinet 
Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in 


and France, Spain and Scotland. By Henry THOMAS BUCKLE. 
witha complete INDEX. 3 vols. crown Svo, price 24s. 


HISTORY of ROME. By 


English Edition, translated and revised by the Author. 
price 30s, 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


ENGLAND 


Fifth Edition, 


Wituetm Jane. 
Vols. LandIL 8vo, 


EMPIRE. By the Very Rey. C. MERIVALE, D.C.L., Dean of Ely. 8 vols. post 
8vo, price 48s. 
EXAMINATION of Sir W. HAMILTON'S 


PHILOSOPHY, and of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Writings. By Joun Stuart Mitt, Third Edition. 8vo, price 16s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC. 


Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Svo, price 25s. 


By Joun Stuart Mi. 


STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S LOGIC. Second Edition. 


12mo, price 3s 6d, 


KILLICK’S STUDENT'S HANDBOOK of MILL'S LOGIC. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE'’S KING JOHN and FIRST 


PART of KING HENRY the FOURTH, Annotated, &c., for the use of Pupils 
and Candidates by the Rev. JouN HunTER, M.A. 12mo, price 1s each Play. 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, 


for the use of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. Edited, with the same 
sanction, by the Editor of the Public School Latin Primer. 12mo, price 6s. 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS, their Cure and Preven- 
tion. By F. Eowarps, Jun, Sixth Edition, with 40 Llustrations. Royal 8vo, 
price 3s 6d. 


| M‘CULLOCH'S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE 


New Edition, with Supplement to the Present Date by Hucu G. Rew, 8yvo, 








price 63s. The SUPPLEMENT separately, price 2s 6d. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 
Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 


Fourth Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo, with fine Portrait, 30s. 


Captain WILSON and Captain WARREN'S RECOVERY of 


ERUSALEM. With an Introduction by Dean STANLEY. Third Thousand. Demy 8vo, with 50 Lllustra- 


tions, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the AIR. Ldited by J. Glaisher. 


132 Illustrations, 25s. 


Royal 8vo, with 


The LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS INGOLDSBY (the Rev. 


Richard Harris Barham). By his SoN. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


A LIFE of ADVENTURE: an Autobiography. By Colonel Otto 


Corvin. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 313 6d. 


JESSE’S LONDON ; its Celebrated Characters and Places. 


crown Syo, 3is 6d. 


3 vols. 


The RIGHT HON. WILLIAM WICKHAM’S CONFIDENTIAL 


LETTERS to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 30s. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 





Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


HER LORD and MASTER. A Novel. 


By Florence Marryat. 


Author of “ Love's Conflict,” * Too Good for Him,” &c. 
Also, now ready, at all Libraries. 


The LIFE GUARDSMAN. 


Author of “ The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 3 vols. 


A Novel. 


By Hugh Walmsley, 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


THE CONSTITUTION VIOLATED: 
AN ESSAY. 
By the AUTHOR of “The MEMOIR of JOHN GREY of DILSTON.” 
Dedicated to the Working Men and Women of Great Britain. 


EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row, London. And all Booksellers 





Just published, price 6d, limp cloth, 1s, cloth boards. 


TILL THE DOCTOR COMES, AND 
HOW TO HELP HIM. 
By GeorGe H. Hore, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

“This is one of the most useful little manuals we 
have seen fora long time. It treats of almost every 
medical or surgical emergency that can arise, and gives 
good and sensible advice, without flattering the reader 
with the hope of dispensing altogether with profes- 
sional assistance. We can heartily commend it.""—Zcho. 

“It should find a place inevery home in the kingdom, 
rich or poor.”—Zondon Mirror. 

ReEwiGiovs TRACT Society. London: 56 Paternoster 
Row, 164 Piccadilly, and B. SEELEY, Islington Green. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of the 
NATIONS. A_ Description of the Principal 
Peoples in the World. Illustrated with 160 fine 
Engravings. Small 4to, printed on toned paper, 
6s, handsomely bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a 
present for the young. 


RICHARD HUNNE: a Story of Old 
London. By G. E. SARGENT, Author of “ Chroni- 
cles of an Old Manor Honse.” Engravings. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s 6d, boards. 


CHOICE POETRY for LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. With Coloured Pictures and Wood 
Engravings. Small 4to, 2s, boards. 


READINGS : Adapted for Winter 
Gatherings, Penny Readings, Mothers’ Meetings, 
&e, Edited by the Rev. James FLemina, B.D, 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Camberwell. Crown 
8yo, 1s, in cover; 1s 6d, cloth. 

ReEwiGiovs TRACT Society. London: 56 Paternoster 

Row, 164 Piccadilly; and B. SEELEY, Islington Green. 

Brighton: 31 Western Road; and all Booksellers. 








Just out, Third Edition, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. 


HE STORY of a LIFE. 
By WILLIAM ALFRED GIBBS. 

“ The author has an elevated and refined expression, 
an abundant and choice command of language, and the 
true ring of poetical genius,"—J//ustrated Review. 

“ The true and undoubted ring of poetry in the very 

highest sense. The reader's attention will be caught at 
once, and riveted to the very end of the poem.”-- 
Standard. 
3 “A book which is full of vigorous and graceful writ- 
ing, which breathes a hopeful and manly spirit, and 
which paints domestic life in the most winning colours.” 
—London Revie. 

“ As fair and happy a home-scene as could well be 
pictured. The author has the talent of expressing his 
thoughts and feelings in words that cannot fail to touch 
the hearts of his readers,”"—Dublin Evening Mai’. 

Published on the 19th of January, the New Poem by 
Mr. Gibbs, HAROLD ERLE: a Biography. Price 6s. 

E, Moxon, Son, and Co., 44 Dover Street, Piccadilly. 





This day, price 6d. 
N ODE to ENGLAND, A.D. 1871. 
Freedom's Extremity is England's Opportunity. 
London: RoBertT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 








150th Thousand, price 6d. 
HE FIGHT at DAME EUROPA’S 
SCHOOL. Showing how the German Boy 
Thrashed the French Boy, and how the English Boy 
looked on. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Brown and Co. 


New Edition (15th Thousand), price 6d. 
V HICH should JOHN have HELPED? 


A Conversation between Dame Europa and 
Mrs. Fairplay. With Mark's notion about the 
£400,000,000 Compensation. The same translated into 
French, 6d; into German, 6d. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 


Salisbury : 








Ready on Monday, February 20th. 
7JOUNG JOHN BULL'S LETTER to 
his GRANDMOTHER, Mrs. BRITANNIA, con- 
taining the only Authentic Account of his Conduct 
and Opinions. Price 6d; by post 6}d. 

London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Leamington: ALEXANDER WILSON. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price 6d. 

EUTON versus GAUL; an Action for 
Assault and Battery, to be Tried in the High 
Court of Public Opinion. Rumoured Damages, 
£400,000,000 sterling ; Two Provinces, One Colony, and 
Twenty Ships-of-War. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 








New and Enlarged Edition, price 6d. 
AME EUROPA’S REPORT to the 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BOARD on the 
FIGHT in her SCHOOL, after hearing Both Sides. 
“Without exception the best and wittiest brochure 
on the subject.” 
London: HATTON and SON, 22A Chancery Lane. 





Lately published. 
O EMS, by 


“This volume far surpasses what the modest preface 
would lead us to expect. We must especially con- 
gratulate the author on his mastery of classical 
metres,”—Standard. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co. Brighton: T. PaGe. 


To appear in March. 
LATER POEMS, by Juuio. 


JULIO. 





Ready, the Third Thousand of 
Mr. EDWARD LEAR’'S NEW BOOK of NONSENSE. 
With 148 Lilustrations, crown 4to, fancy boards, 7s 6d. 
TONSENSE SONGS, Stories, Botany, 
and Alphabets. 
tions. By EDWARD LEAR. 


With 148 Nonsense Illustra- 


“In the ideal of nonsense, Mr. Lear stands at the | 


very summit of the human race."—Specta(or. 
London: Rosert JOHN BusH, 31 Charing Cross, S.W. 


rPYHE ANGLO-AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—REPORT on the QUESTIONS between 
GREAT BRITAIN and the UNITED STATES with 
respect to the North-American Fisheries, Price 1s, 
MACMILLAN, London and Cambridge. 





* ns 
i ie publication of .these Experiences was 
not sought by me. It was the Suggestion 
of the friend who found out that I had kept a 
diary, got hold of it, and persuaded me to let 
him make extracts from it, and then further 
persuaded me to expand those extracts into 
something like literary shape; not (as he was 
candid enough to tell me) because he thought 
that there was anything remarkable in the 
diarist, but because the people amongst whom 
I have spent the greater part of my life—nor. 
mal as they have long seemed to me—seemeg 
out-of-the-common tohim. Of course, however 
I trust that in letting these records be taken 
from their obscurity I have not been influenced 
by vanity, or other unworthy motive. Vanity, 
though, doI say? In spite of the self-flattery 
with which the most secret diaries are written, 
trying to persuade the writer through his eyes 
(when there is no one else to be deceived) that 
he is a better man than his heart tel!s him that 
he is, even my own confessions will show that 
I have small reason to be vain. 

Young people, I suppose, would reckon me 
old. At any rate, I remember blooming young 
brides who are now grandmothers, and children 
that I have nursed have now children of their 
own; but (if any man can read his own heart) 
I may honestly say that no proffer of prefer. 
ment would tempt me to leave the squalid 
district in which my hairs have grown grey. I 
should like to lay them within the shadow of 
the motber-church in which I began my East- 
End labours. Wise savitary arrangements have 
rendered this impossible, but I hope to be 
buried in the Tower Hamlets’ Cemetery. Ina 
fluctuating population like that in which I have 
laboured, personal ties are very often euddenly 
snapped; but I have a personal attachment to 
the type of people who have been so long my 
neighbours, and it would gratify me to know 
that my old body would sleep within the circle 
of the smoke and noise in which they spend 
their troublous lives. 

It would be affectation—falsehood—to in- 
sinuate that I was always thus contented. 
Clergymen, like other men, have their ambitions, 
and, perhaps, have as much justification for 
them, and quite as honest a justification as 
laymen have, in the hope of ‘ securing a sphere 
of greater usefulness.’ But then clergymen 
are no better judges than other men of what is 
really for their good. I feel now (if I may say 
so without irreverence to God’s government) 
that it would have been a great mistake if, in 
the days when I was by no means inclined to 
utter a coy nolo preferri, I had obtained a 
benefice. I was meant to be a curate amongst 
struggling people, if, without conceit, I may 
suppose that I was specially meant to be any- 
| thing; and I am thankful that I found this out 
| early enough in my career to be able to throw 
| full bodily strength, as well as, I trust, my 
| whole heart’s devotion, into curate'’s labours, 

without looking upon them as a parenthetical, 
| painful preparation for rest (in this world)— 
| otium cum dignitate. Many a heartache have 
| those labours caused me, and yet I have found 
in them an exceeding great reward. 





They have been obscure enough, but I would 
humbly offer a prayer that God may in his 
| goodness bless this humble record of them to 
the furtherance of the Gospel—peace on earth, 
| good-will amongst men —harbinger and antepast 


| of heavenly joys. 


The above is the Author's Introduction to 
EPISODES 

IN AN OBSCURE LIFE, 
To be published on the 2\st inst., in 3 vols. 


STRAHAN and CO., 
56 Lupeate Hi, 
February ldth, 1871, 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
In 8v0, Vol. I, price 16s, with an Engraving from the 


in 3 vols. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES 
of HENRY LORD BROUGHAM. Written by 


HIMSELF, [On Monday, the 20th. 


In crown 8yvo, price 10s 6d, cloth. 


The METAMORPHOSES of PUBLIUS 


Portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence; to be completed 


OVIDIUS NASO. Translated in English Blank 
Verse. By Henry Krv@, M.A. Fellow of Wad- 


ham College, Oxford, and of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, price £1 11s 6d, cloth. 


EARL’S DENE. B 


Originally published in Blackwood's Magazine. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


HANDY-BOOK of the 


R. E. Francillon. 


FLOWER- 


GARDEN;; being Practical Directions for the Pro- 


pagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants in 
Flower-Gardens all the Year Round. By Davip 
TuomsoN, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G., Drumlanrig, N.B. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 9s, cloth, with Map, &c. 
WHAT I SAW of the WAR at the 

BATTLES of SPEICHERN, GORZE, and 

GRAVELOTTE. By the Hon. C. ALLANSON WINN. 


In crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 

THE CROWN and its ADVISERS. 
Four Lectures on the Queen, the Ministry, the 
Lords, the Commons. By ALEX. C. EWALD, F.S.A.,, 
of Her Majesty's Record Office. 


In Quarterly Volumes, price 2s 6d each. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Already published. 
. te ILIAD. 2, The ODYSSEY. 
CHSAR. 56. VIRGIL. 
ESOHYLUS, 


3. HERODOTUS. 
6. HORACE. 7. 


In crown 8y¥o, price 7s 6d. 

A HANDY-BOOK of HARDY HER- 
BACEOUS PERENNIALS. By WILLIAM SUTHER- 
LAND, Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly 
Manager of the Herbiceous Department at Kew. 

(Nearly ready. 


In crown 8yvo, price 5, cloth. 
The PARADISE of BIRDS; an Old 
Extravaganza in a Modern Dress. By W. J. 
CuURTHOPE, 


In 2 vols. imperial 8yo, price £1 11s 6d, cloth. 

The POEMS of OSSIAN in the 
ORIGINAL GAELIC. With a Literal Transla- 
tion into English, and a Dissertation upon the 
Authenticity of the Pooms. By the Rev. ARCHI- 
BALD CLERK. 


In 8vo, price 15s, cloth. 

MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER 
ACCUSERS. By Joun Hosack. New and En- 
larged Edition, to be continued iu a Second Volume 
to the Death of Queen Mary. 


In 8v0, Vola, V. to VII., completing the Work, price 42s- 

The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. From 
Agricola’s Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By 
JOHN HILL BurtToN, Historiographer Royal. 


with Engravings, price £1 11s 6d, the 
Fourth Edition of 

THE FORESTER : a Practical Treatise 
on the Planting, Rearing, and General Manage- 
ment of Forest Trees. By JAMES Brown, LL.D., 
Wood Surveyor and Nurseryman, Stirling. 

[Jn a few days. 


In royal 8yo, 


In crown 8yo, with Illustrations. 

A NEW SEA and an OLD LAND: 
being Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt at the 
End of 1869. Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. By W. G. HAMLEY, Colonel in the Corps 
of Royal Engineers. [Nearly ready. 


In royal 8yo, the First Volume of the New Edition of 
The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 
STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Almost entirely Rewritten. 
[Nearly ready. 


45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
And 37 Paternoster Row, LoNvoN 


| 
| 


| 


caused me, and yet I have found in them an 
exceeding great reward.”—Tur AUTHOR. 


The following are the subjects of the 


EPISODES 
IN AN OBSCURE LIFE. 


| A CURATE’S WORK AMONGST STRUGGL- 
ING PEOPLE. 





To be published on the 21st inst. 





Vol. I. 
“LITTLE CREASES.” 


MY FIRST DEATH-BED. 

| MR. JONES. 

RUS IN URBE. 

REST FOR THE HEAVY-LADEN. 
SUNDAY MORNING AT THE REFUGE. 
THE TWIN CROSSING-SWEEPERS. 





A SCHOLAR AND A GENTLEMAN. 

A BIRDCATCHER'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
LIFE THROUGH DEATH. 

BESSIE'S PARISH. 

CROWDED OUT. 

THE BUCKINGHAMSHIRE GIRL. 


Vol. II. 
THE FATHER OF -THE STAIRS. 











| DAN THE DREDGER. 


| BESSIE MARRIED. 


MR. WHITE AND HIS GRAND-DAUGH- 
TER. 


A BLIND COUPLE AND THEIR YOUNG 
FRIENDS. 


HUGGING RAGS. 

BANJO AND HIS SISTER. 

“MARCH HARE.” 

ALONE IN LONDON. 

MR. JONES'S FRIENDS. 

MR. JONES'S CUSTOMER. 

A BLACK MISSIONARY TO THE BLACKS. 
IMAGINATIVE MATTHEY. 


Vol. IIT. 


A BROOD OF MUDLARKS. 

THE ORPHAN FLOWER-SELLERS. 
MY GREENGROCER. 

THE PATERNOSTERS. 

“THE SQUARE DOLLYWOMAN.” 
“OLE PIPPIN.” 

A DOCK-LABOURER’'S HISTORY. 


‘* Many a heartache have these labours | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. IIL. anp LV. or 


‘Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. 


HepwortH Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
SECOND EDITION, 

“ Mr. Dixon's lively and admirable book.” —7imes. 

“ We congratulate Mr. Dixon on having brought to 
successful close his History of the Tower, with its eight 
hundred years of historical life, its nineteen hundred 
years of traditional fame."—Atheneum. 

“These volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 
on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 
country @ service, by his putting on record a truthful 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower,’ the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing, while they never fail to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
better historian than Mr. Dixon.” —Post. 

“This intensely interesting work will become as 
popular as any book Mr, Dixon has written." — Messenger. 


Annals of Oxford. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of “ A Vook, about 
the Clergy,” &c. Seconp EDITION. 2 vols, 8vo. 
“Rich in research and full of antiquarian interest, 
these volumes abound in keen humour and well-bred 
wit. A scholarlike fancy brightens every page. Mr. 
Jeaffreson is a very mode! of a cicerone; full of infor- 
mation, full of knowledge. ‘The Annals of Oxford’ ia 
a work which well deserves to be read, and merits a 
permanent niche in the library."—Graphic. 
“The pleasantest and most informing book about 
Oxford that has ever been written.”"—/ost. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALiFax.” 

1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 








spirited, and very agreeable reading.” —Post. 


Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, aud contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6d. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
It is a most useful publication. Weare happy to bear 
testimony to the fact that es accuracy is a dis- 
tinguishing feature of this book."—7Zimes, 
By the 


Impressions of Greece. 
Kight Hon. Sir Tuomas Wyss, K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens, With an Introduction by Miss 
Wyse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 
Home, by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. (Just ready 


A Hunter's Adventures in the 


GREAT WEST. By PARKER GILLMORE (“UBIQUB"). 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s. 


The Seventh Vial; or, the Time 


of Trouble Begun, as shows in the Great War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rev.JoHN CumMMING,D.D. Tuirnb 
EpITION, 1 yol., 63, bound. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


FAnuv, Author of “ Uncie Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A very well-written novel.”"—Z£xraminer. 
“ This exciting novel is redundant with such power 
and consummate art that an enthralling interest takes 
complete possession of the reader.” —Aessenger. 


Roderick. By the Author of 


“John Arnold.” 3 vols. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols 
“One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
Martha is an admirable =. Mr. Gilbert has given 
it a reality and power which will secure it a permanent 
pry renee in English literature." —Spectator. 
“A thoroughly good novel."—Daily News. 


Two Fair Daughters. By Percy 

FitzGera.p, Author of * Bella Donna.” 3 vols. 
“A very attractive and enthralling tale, sparkling 
with wit, and full of incident and adventure. it is one 
of the most brilliant achievements of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald’s pen.” —Sun. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


“ There is a great deal of fascination about this book. 
The author writes in a clear, unaffected style; she has 
a i gift for depicting character ; while the de- 
scriptions of scenery convey a distinct pictorial im- 


pression to the reader.” —7imes. 
Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Fores, Special Military Correspoudeut of the 











“KETCH 'EM ALIVE, OH!” 











STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 


Daily News. 3 vols, 
Riddles of Love. By Sydney 
LAMAN BLANCHARD, 3 vols. (ed. 24. 
‘David Elginbrod. By George 
MACDONAL», LL.D. CueaP Eprrion, 5s, bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 
Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library. ([/%d. 22. 
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“ Good words are worth much and cost little." —HERBERT. 


GOOD WORDS. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED. 


EDITED by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., | 


One of the Deans of the Chapel Royal. 
a | 


“The public already know that GoopD Worps does 
not strive after the imposing qualities of sensation and 
excitement—to ignobly interest or frivolously amuse— 
but seeks rather to provide the wisest instruction in | 
the pleasantest manner, without neglecting to supply 
wholesome entertainment for every diversity of taste. 
At starting, we chose a distinctive walk for ourselves, 
and, after a course of eleven years, which gratitude 
rather than vanity induces us to term singularly fortu- 
nate, it is our ambition to make the Magazine answer | 
‘more and more to George Herbert's motto—‘‘ Good | 
‘words are worth much and cost little.” | 


The Contents of the January, February, and March 
Parts printed below will serve to give a good idea of | 
what may be expected in the Volume for 1871. We | 
would only state further that Miss Betham-Edwards' | 
story, ‘ The Sylvestres,’ will be continued from month | 
to month until completed; that a long serial story will | 
also appear from the pen of the writer of the extra 
number of Goop Worps for Christmas, 1870, Katherine 
Saunders—a name new to literature, but one which is 
dlestined, or we are much mistaken, to take high rank in 
the roll of English novelists; that Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
‘ First Impressions of France and Italy’ will extend 
over the whole year; that a series of papers on ‘ The 
Temptation of our Lord ' will be given by the Editor; 
and that there will be a series of papers on ‘The 
Coolie,’ by the Author of ‘ Ginx's Baby.’ 


| 


| 


CONTENTS for MARCH. 
The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of * Kitty,” “ Dr. Jacob,” &c, Chaps. XI.-X VL 
GEORGE HEATH, the MOORLAND POET. By 
Robert Buchanan. 
THOUGHTS on the TEMPTATION of OUR LORD. 
By the Editor. II. Why Our Lord was Tempted. 
The SUN-DIAL. By F. W. Simmons. 


The COOLIE. A Journey to British Guiana to inquire 
into his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of | 
“Ginx's Baby.” III. Government, Governors, and | 
Governing Classes. | 

*“*QUEER JEAN.” By the Author of “ Peasant Life in 
the North.” Two Parts. I. 

HOW TO THINK. By the Author of “Friends in 
Council.” 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. 
By Nathaniel Hawthorne. III. 

The DEVIL'S BOOTS, By William Gilbert, Author 
of “ Dr. Austin's Guests.” 

On SOLDIERS’ CHILDREN. By the Rey. Patrick 
Beaton. 





CONTENTS for FEBRUARY. 


The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” Dr. Jacob,” &. Chaps. VI.-X. 


The COOLIE. A Journey to British Guiana to inquire 
into his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of 
“Ginx's Baby.” II, The Estates. 


CORAL and CORAL REEFS. By Professor Huxley. 


“The MIST and the RAIN.” By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Music by Arthur Sullivan. 


THOUGHTS on the TEMPTATION of OUR LORD. 
By the Editor, IL The Tempter. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. By F.R.S. 
LOVE in WINTER. By Austin Dobson. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY. By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. II. 


GERMAN MINERS. By Dr. R. Angus Smith. 


The DRESSMAKERS. By the Author of “ Peasant 
Life in the North.” In Two Parts. II. 


CONTENTS for JANUARY, 


The SYLVESTRES. By M. de Betham-Edwards, 
Author of “ Kitty,” “Dr, Jacob,” &c. Chaps. L.-V. 


HUGH MILLER as seen in his “LIFE and LETTERS.” 
By a University Man. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS of FRANCE and ITALY, By 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


A SONG from “The LOVES of the WRENS.” By 
Alfred Tennyson, with Music by Arthur Sullivan. 


WHAT ENGLAND HAS DONE for the SICK and 
WOUNDED. By the Author of “Fernyhurst Court.” 

‘REMEMBER NOT the SINS of MY YOUTH.” By 
the Rev. John Macleod. 


The COOLIE, A Journey to British Guiana to inquire 
into his Rights and Wrongs. By the Author of | 
“ Ginx's Baby.” IL 

WAR and JUDGMENT. A Sermon preached before 
the Queen, and published by her Majesty's Command. 
By the Editor. 

The DRESSMAKERS By the Author of “ Peas 
Life in the North.” In Two Parts. L — 


A FROSTY DAY, &. By J. Leicester Warren. 


On the RE-ORGANIZATION of OUR MILITARY 
FORCE. By Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B. 





STRAHAN and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





a 
THE WINDOW. 


| The FOURTH THOUSAND is Now Ready of “ The WINDOW. 


or, the Songs of the Wrens.” Twelve Songs by ALFRED TENNYSON; with Music by ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN. In One elegant Quarto Volume, price 21s. 


From the Review in the TIMES.—“* What more can heart wish than Alfred Tennyson's verses and Arth 
Sullivan's music? What more can eye desire than the rich yet tasteful emblazonment which makes the casket 
worthy of the jewels it contains ’...... Mr, Sullivan's music is such as only Mr. Sullivan could write. Of perf, : 
melody, but rescued from monotony by a richness of harmony and a variety of accompaniment rare in ako. 
at least in English song, it is suited to the words and they to it; and both are worthy the reputation of the 4 ~ 
song-writer and the first song-setter of the day.” rst 


MR. TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
A UNIFORM EDITION of Mr. TENNYSON’S WORKS is 


Now Ready in Ten Small Volumes. This Edition, which is beautifully printed and bound, is issued in g 
neat box, price £2 10s; in plainerstyle, £2 53. 
The prices of the separate Works in the regular Edition are as follows :— 
1. POEMS. Small 8vo, 93. | 4. MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5s, 
2. The PRINCESS. Small 8vo, 5s. | 5. ENOCH ARDEN, &. Small 8vo, 6s, 
3. IDYLLS of the KING. Small 8yo, 7s. 6. The HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems, 


Collected. Small vo, Small 8vo, 7s. 
23 SELECTIONS. 


IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 


Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 





THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
A PEOPLE'S EDITION of “The REIGN of LAW,” by the 


DUKE of ARGYLL, is now in the Press, and will be published shortly, in limp cloth, price 2s 6d. 


“ There are few books in which a thoughtful reader will find more that he will desire to remember." —Times, 


‘Shows a breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages and 
all countries. It is as unanswerable as it is attractive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“A masterly book......' Strong, sound, mature, able thought from its first page to its last.”"—Spectator. 
“The question with which this book deals is just the one which pious and practical minds find the most 


| perplexing......In the Duke of Argyll we miss none of the required faculties." —Saturday Review. 


“A very remarkable volume.”—Zraminer. 
“A really valuable contribution to science.”— Westminster Review. 


“The Duke of Argyll has made a real contribution towards the solution of a great problem, and has pro- 
duced a book which would do credit to the calmest and most disengaged philosopher." —G@uardian. 


“Tn all respects a remarkable book;......a composition of sterling character."—Blackiood's Magazine. 


WORKS BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The REIGN of LAW. Crown 8vo. Fifth Edition. 6s. 
PRIMEVAL MAN. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 4s 6d. 
IONA. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 





A CURATE’S EXPERIENCES IN THE TOWER HAMLETS. 
On the 21st instant will be published, “EPISODES in an 


OBSCURE LIFE;” being a Chronicle of East-End Labours. 3 vols. post Svo. 





HUGH MILLER. 
The SECOND VOLUME of “The LIFE and LETTERS of 


HUGH MILLER,” by PETER BAYNE, M.A., completing the Work, will be published on the 25th inst, 
Demy 8vo, price 16s. 





ROME AND ENGLAND. 
Next Week will be published, “ REASONS for RETURNING 
to the CHURCH of ENGLAND.” Crown 8vo. 
Chap. I. The ARGUMENTS in FAVOUR of | Chap. IV. PERSONAL ISOLATION, 
RO 


ME. 
Chap. Il. HYPOTHESIS and FACT. Chap. V. ULTRAMONTANISM in the 
Chap. III. ROME and ENGLAND. CuuRcH of ENGLAND. 





A QUAKER NOVEL. 


\Now Ready, at all the Libraries, “DOROTHY FOX.” By 


LOUISA PARR. In 3 vols. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW.—*Miss Parr shows really great skill. She is not only describing what 
she evidently is familiar with, but she is on new ground. A truthful Quaker novel was till within the last few 
years almost an impossibility; for a Friend would almost as soon have thought of inventing a new dance as of 
writing a novel......... We scarcely know which we like most, the strict, but kind old father, Nathaniel Fox, the 
prosperous woollen-draper, or his wife, Patience, or Dorothy, their daughter, or poor Josiah Crewdson, whose 
person was as bashful and awkward as his heart was unselfish and refined he vulgar side of shopkeeping 
England has been too often described. We are glad to meet with an attempt to paint those simple, honest 
trades-people whom Defoe knew so well and so delighted to tell of—people who live comfortably, because they 
are not ostentatious, and who are not vulgar, because they are so far from imitating those above them in rank 
that they scarcely trouble themselves with their existence. When to this are joined integrity in life and all the 
refinement that springs from a deeply religious spirit, the character becomes a charming one indeed........ .We 
sincerely trust Miss Parr may see her novel arrive at a second edition.” 


From th ATHEN.ZUM—* A very charming love-tale.” 


From the NONCONFORMIST.—“ A very good novel; it is fall of knowledge, and presents character with 
freedom and fullness of resource....,.... The Quaker life is painted with delicacy and tenderness.” 





STRAHAN and CO., LUDGATE HILL, 
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and her lion a myth, 1 say here is Una in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, far more untameable than 
lions."—FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
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WALKS IN ROME. 


Now Ready, in 2 handsome crown 8vo vols., price 21s, “ WALKS | 


in ROME.” By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* The best handbook of the city and environs of Rome ever 
published Leased Cannot be too much commended.” 
From the DAILY NEWS.—* This book is likely to be very useful,and seems to be correct on all points. 
It is thoroughly practical, and is the best guide that has yet been offered.” 
From the SPECTA TOR.—* Mr. Hare's book fills a real void, and gives to the tourist all the latest 
scoveries and the fullest information bearing on that most inexhaustible of subjects, the City of Rome...... It is 


much fuller than ‘Murray,’and any one who chooses may now know how Roms really looks in sun or 


shade. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 





In the Press, the FOURTH EDITION of “HEROES of HEBREW | 


HISTORY.” By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 


“Dr, Wilberforce presents Old Testament story with such force and vigour, in a style so clear and adorned | 


with such rich but chaste orvament, that while his high and unyielding orthodoxy will delight all High Church- 
men, his rendering of Scripture history will be accepted by the veriest sceptic as a rare intellectual treat—an 
instance of eloquence, earnestness, and dramatic power which must attract the reader, quite irrespective of the 
opinions bound up with it. "—The Times. 

“Brilliant and picturesque sketches of most of the more famous personages of the Old Testament, so arranged 
and connected with each other as to give almost a continuous history of the Hebrew nation in the most attractive 
form in which history can be exhibited......... The Bishop's graphic power of description sets before us a clear 
image of the stage upon which the hero acts, while his keen analysis of the human heart reveals often unsuspected 
depths of meaning in characters with which we had fancied ourselves familiar,,,......All will welcome them as a 
new treasure.” —T7he Guardian. 


GINX’S BABY 
The SEVENTH EDITION is Now Ready of “GINX’S BABY : 


His Birth and other Misfortunes.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The unknown author of ‘ Ginx's Baby’ has made good his claim to be ranked as one of the truest and pro- 
foundest humourists.”— Westminster Review. 

“A remarkable work......... ‘The most powerful political satire since the time of Swift.........We should all 
read and think about such a book as this when we can get it, which is seldom."—Henry Kings!ey, in the Edinburgh 
Daily Review. 


“The strangely-clever and tragical history of ‘ Ginx's Baby.’.........The anonymous author of this remarkable | 
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